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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Private and Class Instruction 
Normal Train’ng Course 
Postgraduate Normal Course 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 : 


Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Practise Department 


Miss 


Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 
ucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 


18 East 41st Street, 


Frederick A. Stokes Co, Price, $2.50 net. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 


New York City 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Joun E. D, Trask, Principal 
Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, Oakland. 


Authorized to award Normal diploma of Nitchie School of 


Lip-Reading in New York. 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education—Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma—California Industries Land Show, 1919. 


Instruction private and in class. 
Practise Classes. 


406 GEARY STR 


Special opportunities for individual practise. Day and Evening 
cues 2. Current Events for advanced pupils. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
435 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for —" of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult D 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 
NITCHIE METHOD 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 
Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, R 


Gos Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 


lar, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. 


MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Voice 


Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. 
The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 
603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 
California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss CoraLig N. Kenrietp Mrs. THEODORE PoINDEXTER 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement 


915 Sureve Buitpinc San Francisco, Cat, 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 


Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading 


Miss EvizABeTH Branp, Principal 


Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 
HicHianp Buitpinc, East Liserty PittspurGuH, Pa, 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL CLASSES. 


PractisH DEPARTMENT. 


NorMaL Course. 


Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Application has been made for transfer of second-class entry. from the Postoffice at Washington, 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and 
Speech-Reading, by the George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Editorial Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, - 
“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive 


countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.”—Bacon, 


= — 
Volume 23 DECEMBER, 1921 Number 12 
— 


A SPECIAL EDITORIAL FOR TEACHERS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN 


OT long ago the Votta REviEw received, from a teacher of the deaf, an 
article so exactly in accord with the ideas of the editor that it was joyously 
received and assigned a place in an early issue. We are presenting it as the 
leading article in this number, and we earnestly hope that every teacher will 
read it and think about it. 


It is, as the author states, within the power of the teachers in this country 
to make the Vo_ta REVIEW a magazine that will contain, every month, so many 
practical schoolroom suggestions that no teacher who wishes to do her best 
with her class will feel that she can afford to miss a single issue. It is safe to = 
say that there is no teacher of three or more years’ experience who has not met . 
and conquered some difficulty by an account of which others could profit, and 
no teacher should be hesitant about offering suggestions which she feels would 
be useful. 


The editor has been greatly encouraged recently by the splendid codperation 
given by the heads of several of the largest and best-known schools of the 
country. In accordance with their idea that every oral teacher of the deaf 
should be a member of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, they are making a special effort to secure 100% member- 
ships from their faculties. Two superintendents have already been successful. 
Dr. Harris Taylor, of the Lexington Avenue School, New York, has sent in a 
complete list of his teachers, and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, of the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, has gone a step farther and included not only all the teachers, but 
also the supervisors and nurse! Others expect soon to have their lists complete. 


A symposium on Language Development in Intermediate Grades, is being 
planned for an early number of the Votta Review. Some of the most 
prominent schools in the United States are to take part in this discussion, and 
other symposia will follow. The editor would be glad to receive from any 
teacher a list of subjects which she would like to see discussed, and any ex- 
pression of interest will be welcomed. 
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APROPOS OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 


By Caro.ine ELLIs 


N OT long ago I was asked by a fel- 

low teacher, “Just what do you 
think of the Votta Review, and of its 
value to the teacher of deaf children?” 
My answer came readily enough, because 
in my estimation (and, I think, a number 
of people much wiser than I agree with 
me) the VoLta Review is an invaluable 
magazine to the teacher of deaf children. 
It contains, again and again, articles by 
people of long experience and wide repu- 
tation, which are of great assistance to 
teachers in their ‘work and keep them 
abreast of the progress that is being 
_ made by schools, far and near. 

My friend admitted all of this to be 
true, but still did not seem satisfied. I 
went on to say, “Besides the scholarly 
papers written by the ‘Who’s Who’. of 
our profession, there appear from time 
to time short articles sent in by the 
‘Lesser Lights, ‘even as you and [’”!! 
(Here I hastened to add that in referring 
to her, and to myself as Lesser Lights I 
intended no depreciation of our position. 
We were just plain, ordinary, everyday 
teachers, trying day by day to do the best 
work we could with our respective 
classes. Neither of us had ever been 
indicted for a wonderful feat, and it was 
very doubtful that we would be! But, 
when you stop to think, aren’t the schools 
filled with ordinary teachers? By ordi- 
nary teacher, | mean the person who is 
staunch, loyal, and faithful; who, with 
the love of her class in her heart, strives 
to do the best that she can—whether or 
not she is the proud possessor of a col- 
lege degree.) 

“Well,” replied my friend, “the teacher 
who is earnest and interested can’t afford 
to stand still. If you want to be a good 
teacher, you must get new ideas and new 
plans for working out the old ideas.” 

“It goes without saying,” I ventured, 
“that all teachers want to be good ones. 
And we do the best we can to improve 
our work.” 

“How, especially?” she asked. 

“Well,” I replied,“ off hand, I should 
say by taking special courses; by visiting 
other schools ; by going to teachers’ meet- 


ings and by subscribing for a good ‘trade’ 
magazine.” 

“But we can’t all take special courses,” 
answered my friend, “and we can’t often 
leave our own work long enough to visit 
other schools.” 

“My first two arguments are 
squelched!’’ I laughed. “How about the 
teachers’ meetings? At least we can all 
go to them, and nowadays they’re so 
much more interesting than they used to 
be, don’t you think so?” 

“Indeed I do,” she said, “perhaps it is 
because the programs are planned so 
much better. At any rate, I’ve heard 
some perfectly fine papers read at differ- 
ent meetings, papers that are of real help 
in schoolroom work, and that’s what we 
need.” 

“Wouldn't it be fine if we could read 
the best papers from the different 
schools?” I asked. “I wish the Vota 
Review would print them.” 

“T suppose you meant the Votta ReE- 
VIEW when you mentioned subscribing to 
a good ‘trade’ magazine,” said my friend. 
“Well, it’s certainly possible for every 
teacher to take it. But—this brings me 
back to the first thing I said. Js the 
Votta Review of practical value to the 
teacher? You never really answered my 
question.” 

“[ did!” I indignantly replied, ‘‘a long 
time ago. If you still don’t think the 
magazine is practical enough, what would 
you suggest to make it more so?” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” my friend 
replied, “I should like to see more arti- 
cles written by teachers, describing what 
they've accomplished, or have seen ac- 
complished, and telling HOW it was 
done; in fact, any material that would 


_ be of help in the schoolroom.” 


“T don’t know but what you’re right!” 
I remarked. “By the way, how many 
years have you taught?” 

“That,” replied my friend, “is entirely 
personal, and not at all to the point. 
What in the world do you want to know 
that for, anyhow?” 

“Not to find out how long you have 
been voting, my dear,” I said sweetly. 
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“| was just wondering, apropos of our 
conversation, if you’d ever written an 
article for the Review?” 


“Goodness gracious, NO!” she ex- 


claimed. “Why, I’ve always known I 


couldn’t do that.” 

“T’ve always felt that way about it, 
too,” I replied. “And it has just occurred 
to me that everybody else probably feels 
the same way. No doubt this is the rea- 
son there aren’t more articles written by 
teachers.” 

“Exactly,” answered my friend, “and 
on second thought, I believe that is just 
where we are wrong. If you, and I, and 
other teachers are not getting as much out 
of our ‘trade’ magazine as we feel that 
we should, it’s partly our own fault, and 
we ought to do our share.” 

“But what could we do?” I queried, 
“What could the average teacher tell that 
would help other teachers ?” 

“Lots of things,” was the quick re- 
sponse. “Have you ever picked up ideas 
from other teachers?” 

“Have I ever?” I repeated. “Why, I 
suppose all I know about teaching I’ve 
learned from the success—or failure—of 
others.” 

That’s just exactly what I’m driving 
at,” she replied. “If you’ve learned from 
the few teachers with whom you’ve come 


in contact, think how many teachers there 
are who will never meet each other, and 
who have had all sorts of experiences 
which would help the rest of us.” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “I see now 
what you meant when you said that the 
average teacher could write things that 
would be valuable, and then—if they 
were published in the Votta Review— 
just think how much they would mean 
to us all in a real practical way.” 

“At last,” said my friend (in such a 
relieved tone of voice) “you have the 
idea!” And she added as she got close 
to the door, “If I were you I shouldn't 
bother to tell people that my ancestors 
were English. It isn’t necessary.” 

This parting shot brought no response 
from me at all, for I was thinking over 
our conversation and wondering if my 
friend were right in saying that the 
Votta Review would really help the 
teachers more if they, in turn, would 
offer suggestions and ideas to it. So I 
decided to write to the Editor, telling 
him what we two teachers thought, and 
I do hope he won’t think that we are pre- 
sumptuous, for we don’t mean to be. It 
is just because we are thoroughly inter- 
ested in the magazine and in our classes, 
and want to get the best results we can, 
in every way that we can, that we dare 
to make these suggestions. 


THE ART OF USING CRUTCHES 


By MILprep KENNEDY 


'T HE other morning, stretched out in 

a comfortable arm-chair, near an 
open window o’erlooking the sea, I was 
reading. The day was hot, but the breeze 
that came in was freighted with ozone 
and cool, refreshing sea odors. 

I had spent several days visiting in a 
charming home, where an atmosphere of 
refinement and kindliness prevailed. My 
hostess was a coworker with me in my 
vital interest in behalf of the deafened; 
herself deafened, a speech-reader, and a 
dear, courageous woman, meeting her 
handicap with patient courage and for- 
bearance. My host, a delightful and in- 
teresting man whose conversation was 
most worth listening to, of the type that 
makes one eager to respond readily. 


For this reason I was wearing my in- 
strument, for we were all three sitting 
together in the homelike living room. 
My hostess was busily writing at her 
desk, my host working over a camera, 
for we had just come in from picture- 
taking—glimpses of a fascinating old- 
fashioned garden—and I was leisurely 
reading. 

My instrument tuned to working pitch, 
the receiver held in place by means of 
the metal head-band and the transmitter 
lying idly in my lap, was ready to vibrate 
to any passing sound, but most particu- 
larly to aid me in a readier response to 
my hospitable host, who spoke to me now 
and then in a friendly, social way, drop- 
ping some casual remark about the 
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camera, or picture-taking, in which we 
shared a common interest. For some- 
time there had been silence—life held for 
me the usual pall of stillness and I read 
along, turning the pages of my book in 
happy contentment, quite forgetful of the 
instrument that lay on my lap ready to 
render its faithful service in any moment 
of need. 


Suddenly a soft metallic clanging: 


“boom” broke upon the silence, then 
another and another. They kept on and 
on. I closed my eyes in delight, listening, 
counting the soft “booms.” The old hall 
clock standing on the stairs was striking 
the hour, ten o’clock. A most trivial 
matter this may seem! Yet to me it 
brought an experience of sheer delight— 
a quality of delight that it is difficult to 
express in mere words. I don’t know 
how long it is since I have heard a clock 
strike: I have been trying to estimate 
how many years while writing this little 
sketch—but now I think shall let the 
query drop—a thing of little importance! 

There is a point I wish to bring out, 
and in order to give it expression I have 
taken my noté book and pencil in hand, 
for I would write my thoughts. 

We who are deafened have ever before 
us the interesting problem of readjust- 
ment. 

Life is a precious gift, the art of living 
a blessed privilege. 

We have every right to desire to make 
the most of our privilege. We have 
every reason to make the most of our 
privilege: to get all we can out of life, 
in. order to be the better fitted to con- 
tribute all we can toward it. There are 
two great man-made crutches standing 
ready to serve us. Most of us can learn 
to use them both—can learn to use them 
with a degree of grace and poise that 
makes the use of either one a veritable 
work of art. The first of these is speech- 
reading. This is the first aid we who are 
deafened should seek the moment we 
realize our hearing has become sub- 
normal to the degree of causing either 
ourselves or others annoyance. 

When there is hearing enough still re- 
maining to enable eye and ear to supple- 
ment one another, it is quite obvious that 
the two working together must benefit 
the student. Too much emphasis cannot 
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be placed on this. So often we hear the 
remark: 
“Yes, I am a little deaf, but not deaf 


No such person exists. Speech- 
reading is a mental, moral and spiritual 
need for any one afflicted with deafness. 
There ate persons, there are circum- 
stances, there are conditions that make 
the art of speech-reading an absolute im- 
possibility ; it is foolish for us to close 
our eyes to this fact, it is foolish to deny 
it or ignore it with obstinacy. But why 
overlook the other crutch, those blessed 
hearing devices made for our comfort 
and use? They are truly blessings, bless- 
ings we should not despise! 

Did you ever see a_ horse being 
“broken” to the use of a saddle and 
bridle? Did you ever see a horse, who, 
never having felt the bondage and weight 
of saddle and bridle, would stand still in 
patient, nerveless submission while these 
were being attached to him, and then jog 
indifferently on his way, as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened? We 
deafened ones, learning to use the hear- 
ing devices, particularly the wonderful, 
powerful electric aids, are much like the 
horse. We must be broken in! Or, 
more correctly, we must break ourselves 
in, and this process requires patience, 
perseverance, self-control, determination 
that in themselves bespeak strength of 
character and unselfishness. 

We must make an intelligent study of 
the art, the art of using hearing aids. 
Does it seem a bit incongruous to speak 
of anything so mundane as an art? To 
my mind it is an art that I admire in a 
very great degree—the graceful, poised, 
modest, self-reliant, thoughtful-of-others 
use of a hearing aid. 

Little by little we may accustom our- 
selves to the use of this new toy. Why 
not make a toy out of it—even if we 
know it is destined to become a necessity ? 
He who can keep thro the span of 


enough to study speech-reading.” 


‘advancing years the spirit of play, 


treasures still a few drops from the 
Fountain of Youth! So let us play with 


this, our toy, patiently learning how to 


use it to the best advantage to ourselves 


‘and others. In the beginning perhaps we 


can only stand for a few minutes at a 
time, the bewildering sea of sound we 
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seem to enter upon when we first adjust 
the receiver to our super-sensitive ears. 
For, strange as it may seem, the ears of 
the deafened are often super-sensitive. 

We must learn how to protect our- 
selves from sudden nerve-shattering 
crashes: china rattling at the table, doors 
slamming, chairs pushed across hard- 
‘wood floors sending thunderous waves of 
sound into the delicate receiver that 
vibrates with a strange intensity against 
our dull, numb ears. Too much of this 
sort of thing will give us a dull hurt in 
the region of our eardrums—or a sharp 
penetrating pain that causes us just 
alarm ; for such reaction seems certain to 
harm what hearing we still have. Again 
I say we must learn how to use these 
powerful instruments. There is a little 
switch, placed conveniently, that one may 
learn to use deftly to moderate the 
volume of sound received. After a little 
study and thought one learns to use this 
to the best advantage. Some voices are 
very soft and low, needing the strongest 
power of the instrument to catch—others 
are clear, penetrating and forceful so that 
only a tiny bit of current is required. No 
one can teach another how to attune an 
instrument to its point of greatest satis- 
faction: it is a matter of experiment, of 
careful observation and testing. 

We must learn to master this un- 
trained horse, to calm and hold and train 
our tense wrought nerves to obey our 
will. Like Pegasus, if mastered we can 
learn to ride upon these high-strung 
nerves at will, and look upon the wonders 
of the world through sharing once again 
the wondrous social joy enjoyed only 
through the hearing. 

To my mind the blessing of all bless- 
ings for us is achieved through the skil- 
ful use of these two crutches used to- 
gether. I am now, after years of study, 
an enthusiastic speech-reader—not of the 
brilliant type, for what I have achieved 
has come through many years of patient, 
faithful study. Today, some seventy- 
five per cent of those whom I meet I can 
understand merely with the aid of speech- 
reading. This includes most of the 
people with whom I come in contact in 
my daily work, those whom I meet on 
shopping expeditions, clerks in stores and 
such persons. The remaining twenty- 
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five per cent I find impossible for speech- 
reading, through no fault of theirs or of 
my own, but just because the circum- 
stances are such that some are quite im- 
possible to understand; and with those 
dear friends I use and bless the instru- 
ment! Why should I be cut off from any 
joy or pleasure life may hold? Why 
should I because I “try” to read speech 
obstinately cut myself off from any other 
aid? This seems to me an attitude de- 
picting folly of the most absurd sort. 

I use speech-reading as, and when, I 
can. I use the instrument as, and when, 
I can; and when they both fail me, in- 
stead of bemoaning my fate, I think of 
all the many, many times they do serve 
me both faithfully and well, and I have a 
deepening sense of gratitude that this is 
so. At dinner when I am the hostess, I 
stand the little receiver by my side. I 
hear the speakers’ voices then, whereas 
without its help the outer world is only 
silence. Hearing the voice, I know who 
is speaking, and my eye helps me catch 
the thread of discourse that, because of 
the distance of the speaker and my own 
degree of deafness, without the instru- 
ment I could not now catch. In general 
conversation where the subjects jump 
from one to another it is very difficult for 
the eye to follow when no sound is heard 
to indicate the speaker, but with the in- 
strument sound is revealed and then 
the spoken word is followed by the well- 
trained eye. This is my experience now 
with a large number of persons I meet. 

Of course there are always those per- 
sons whom we would-be-speech-readers 
class as “impossible,” as in very truth 
they are. But the satisfaction, the de- 
light of using these two aids together 
through the pathway of our silent life is 
all so tremendously worthwhile that I 
speak’ to those who do not know, who 
have not thought to master both these 
arts, and urge them with the strength 
born of conviction to strive to master 
both. Then they will know, within the 
very courage that they show, that deaf- 
ness now at last has failed to master 
them. 


The Washington School of Lip-Reading has 
been moved to a more advantageous location, 
at 1816 I St., Washington, D. C. 
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SPEAKING of Christmas gifts, there 
is the case of Jim Lestelle. 

The crews had finished for the day, 
and the shells were being taken to the 
boathouse. Lestelle turned from his ob- 
servation post on the bridge and started 
toward Georgetown. Then it was that 
he noticed her for the first time—a slim 
figure in somber garb that almost merged 
into the gathering twilight. He paused 
and looked toward her curiously, won- 
dering whether she, too, had been watch- 
ing the practice of the crews. The bridge 
seemed deserted except for the two of 
them, and it was evident that she had not 
seen him. Suddenly as Lestelle watched, 
he realized that it was something far more 
serious than the practice of college boys 
that had drawn her to this place. Ina 
moment he covered the distance between 
them, and his outstretched arm turned 
her from her course. And because Betty 
Shannon’s life did not end then, this story 
begins. Seven months have elapsed, and 
the curtain rises on the second act. 

Miss Shannon smiled happily, it was a 
way she had now, as Lestelle came toward 
her—which was a way he had! 

“Mr. Martin has made me his private 
secretary,” she said, as Lestelle stopped 
before her. “I’m to start in on Monday, 
and the salary will be—thirty dollars a 
week!” 

“Going up!” he laughed. “Then sup- 
pose we go around the corner and cele- 
brate with a little luncheon—it’s almost 
twelve.” 

“All right,” she agreed, readily. 

Lestelle gave her the papers he had 
brought from his office, and explained 
some of the details of the work to her. 
He had secured her a position with his 
firm, Dixon and Matthews, as file clerk. 
Lestelle was in charge of the correspon- 
dence section. At his suggestion, she had 
taken up the study of shorthand and type- 
writing. Just how conscientiously she 
had applied herself is evident from the 
fact that with less than seven months 
actual study she -was considered compe- 
tent to take over the work of private sec- 
retary to the advertising manager. Of 
course, her basic education helped con- 
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By Joun A. FERRALL 


siderably. She was a college graduate. 

“Well, start,” he commanded, with 
mock sternness. “I’ll be back for you 
in a minute.” 

“And I'll be ready when you come,” 
she promised. 

Lestelle grinned. 

“T believe you,” he said. “You're al- 
ways upsetting my notions about the time 
it takes a woman to get ready to go any 
place. I’m the one who’s always late. 
It’s a terrible shock to my vanity.” 

“T never thought of that,” she said. 
“T must be careful. I mustn’t disappoint 
you by not disappointing you.” 

“Now you're talking like a private sec- 
retary,” he said, turning to go back to his 
office, “and you’re not supposed to start 
in on that job until Monday. I'll go be- 
fore I get a headache trying-to under- 
stand you.” 

She looked after him with the curious 
wonder she often felt. He was so con- 
siderate and thoughtful that he actually 
made it seem as though they had met in 
the most conventional manner. Never 
had he referred to the incident on the 
bridge, and in the new-found happiness 
of her work she seldom thought now of 
the days when discouragement bore so 
heavily upon her that’ self-destruction 
seemed the only way out. 

“Won’t Aunt Mary be delighted?” he 
said, as they started out. 

Aunt Mary was their landlady. It was 
to her that Lestelle had taken Miss Shan- 
non that first evening, introducing her as 
the daughter of an old friend back in 
Illinois. This had caused no especial 
comment, for many girls had come to 
Washington during the war period to ac- 
cept positions with the Government, only 
to be forced to seek other employment, 
and more economical homes, when they 
lost their positions through reductions in 
force. Many others besides Miss Shan- 
non found these days of discouragement 
almost too much to bear. Not all were 
as fortunate as she in finding a solution. - 

“Of course Aunt Mary will be de- 
lighted,” she agreed, “but certainly no 
more than you appear to be. One would 
think that you had received the promo- 
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tion. And you will profit, too, because 
now I shall be able to pay you back more 
promptly the money—” 

“There’s plenty of time for that,” he 
interrupted, hastily. “But why shouldn’t 
I be pleased? Perhaps it’s reflected 
glory. And, anyway, haven’t I as much 
right to be proud of our ‘brown beauty’ 
as Aunt Mary has? I should say so!” 

Miss Shannon laughed, somewhat em- 
barrassed, at the descriptive term some- 
times applied to her by Aunt Mary, be- 
cause of a fancied resemblance to one of 
Thackeray’s heroines. 

“She says I remind her of an autumn 
leaf,” she said. “Am I really as ancient 
and. withered-looking as that?” 

“Look around you, my child,” he com- 
manded, “Here it is early in October and 
the leaves are already turning.” He 
pointed to a beautifully colored tree close 
by. “There is the autumn leaf in all its 
glory,” he said. “Regard it—and be wise. 
Aunt Mary has no reference to age. She 
is speaking of coloring. She means those 
big brown eyes with the little gold devils 
of mischief dancing deep down within 
them, and that chestnut hair with its 
threads of pure gold, and that—” 

“Muddy complexion, where the leaf 
appears to have fallen in the gutter and 
lain there during a heavy rain!’ inter- 
rupted Miss Shannon. 

“ivory complexion with its flood of 
life beneath,” went on Lestelle, ignoring 
her interruption. “What would ye, fair 
maid—a skin as ‘white as the snow in 
sunshine’ and you with that hair—and 
those—ahem !—dear little angel eyes.” 

“What’s the matter with my eyes?” she 
demanded, turning them full upon him: 

Lestelle deftly avoided her gaze. Only 
fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

“Nothing at all,” he assured her. 
“Abso-bally-lutely nothing at all. And 
are you going to write home about the 
promotion ?” 

Miss Shannon hesitated. She some- 
what resented the change in the current 
of their conversation ! 

“I think so,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“Of course there really isn’t any ‘home’— 
only a stepmother. It was because my 
father died that I left—home—to seek 
my fortune. I’d like, of course, to have 
my old friends in Springfield know that 
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I am well, and prosperous—thanks to 
you.” 

“Don’t thank me,” said Lestelle. “I 
merely pointed the way.” 

“And helped me over the rough 
places—and most of the smooth ones.” 

“Not at all,” he protested. “I’ve merely 
kept a fatherly eye on you.” 

“Fatherly! And how old are you?” 

She looked from the twinkling gray 
eyes that would never grow old to his 
tawny shock of hair. He was anything 
but fatherly looking, she thought. 

“Why, I’m thirty-one,’ he told her, 
“and already I approach the sere and 
yellow leaf. In other words, the silver 
threads are shining ’midst the gold.” 

She laughed. 

“And I’m twenty-five,” she admitted, 
“practically an old maid—if I did not 
insist upon being called a bachelor girl. 
I guess we'll have to make it ‘brotherly 
eye.’ ” 

“T knew it,” he declared with exag- 
gerated gloom. “It simply had to come 
sooner or later. The ‘I'll be a sister to 
you’ remark, I mean. Isn’t it just per- 
fectly terrible? I’m beginning to think 
that Cupid simply will not linger within 
the confines of the Silent Land.” 

“Do you know,” she said when they 
had taken their seats in the cosy little 
inn; “you make me forget most of the 
time that there is such a thing—or place— 
as the Silent Land, as you term it. You 
understand me so well—and you don’t 
look deaf.” 

“T’m sorry,” he pleaded, smiling, “but, 
you see, I really do not know how to look 
deaf. Just how do you think a deaf 
person should look?” 

“That was a silly remark,” she ad- 
mitted, “only I suppose one naturally 
feels that a physical handicap should be 
accompanied by some outward sign— 
like blindness—or lameness.” 

“Oh, your attitude isn’t unusual,” Les- 
telle assured her. “I’m constantly having 
people say such things to me—especially 
if I happen to understand them fairly 
well. As far as understanding you is 
concerned, I suppose I do get along rea- 
sonably well. That’s because you speak 
carefully, always make sure I can see 
your lips clearly, and—perhaps most im- 
portant of all—always allow me to direct 
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the current of the conversation so that I 
should at least know the subject we are 
discussing. And that helps a lot, I can 
assure you.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she agreed, “but 
nevertheless, lip-reading is always rather 
a miracle to me—understanding speech 
by merely watching the movements of a 
speaker’s lips.” 

“It is something of a miracle,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘And I know lots of lip-readers 
far more skilful than I. The female of 
the species seems much more skilful than 
the male, for example.” 


“Oh, that phase of the situation is not 
at all restricted to lip-reading,” she as- 
sured him, with a solemn face. “You will 
find it so in all the arts and sciences!” 


“Why argue the question?” he asked. 
“What is that old quotation—‘man con- 
vinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still; while a woman convinced 
against her will is of the same opinion— 
and not still.’” 

She laughed. “Mr. Martin told me 
that you came here after you were deaf. 
How in the world did you overcome their 
prejudices and get the position?” she 
asked, seriously. 

“That wasn’t a miracle—or perhaps it 
was,” he explained. “My deafness was 
of the slow-growing sort. It took about 
fifteen years to reach its present stage. 
When it first became serious, I was em- 
ployed as a stenographer by an advertis- 
ing concern. Acute hearing is, of course, 
essential to the stenographer. So I began 
to look around for a position in which 
deafness would be not so much of a 
handicap. A veteran advertising man, 
himself deaf, told me that the position 
of business correspondent would perhaps 
offer the best opportunities. He ex- 
plained that the correspondence clerk is 
really something of an advertising man 
himself, and so I could use to advantage 
all the points I had picked up during my 
service with the advertising concern.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” agreed Miss 
Shannon, as he paused, “and advertising 
is a wonderful field. Some one has well 
said that the merchant who doesn’t adver- 
tise is like the man who winks at a girl in 
the dark—he knows what he is doing, but 
nobody else does !” 


“I thought so,” said Lestelle, “and so 
I took a correspondence course and then 
looked about and finally selected Dixon 
and Matthews as the concern offering me 
the best opportunity for advancement. I 
secured all of their advertising literature 
that I could, and familiarized myself with 
their work. Almost every business, you 
know, has its own terminology—vocabu- 
lary. Soon I was quite familiar with that 
of Dixon and Matthews. I even hired a 
boy to read the literature to me so that I 
might learn to recognize the words on the 
lips. It was something of an undertaking, 
I must admit, but I felt that I had a des- 
perate case—justifying, and requiring, 
desperate remedies.” 

“It’s all very wonderful,” she said, 
softly. 

Lestelle smiled at the ingenuousness of 
her comment. 

“The sublime confidence of youth! 
I’m referring to myself, not to you,” he 
explained. “I not only submitted a for- 
mal application to Dixon and Matthews, 
but I actually had the assurance to send 
along with the application a statement- 
outline of the work I thought I could do 
for them. Do you appreciate the psy- 
chology of that? My entire application 
was a discussion of what I could do for 
Dixon and Matthews—not what they 
could do for me.!” 

“Tt was really clever,” she insisted. 

“Oh, it wasn’t original at all. I was 
simply using, almost verbatim, sugges- 
tions given in some of my favorite maga- 
zines. You know how plentiful these 
suggestions are, and valuable suggestions, 
too, if we only put them to practical use. 
From the standpoint of the deaf, for in- 
stance, there is scarcely an issue of the 


Review that does not offer some. 


practical advice which, if followed, would 
lessen the burden and make easier the 
progress of some deaf person.” 

“IT can appreciate that,” said Miss 
Shannon. “I know how much practical 
help I have gotten from the shorthand 
and business methods magazines.” 

“The trade journal, and the VoLTA 
Review is practically that, must be essen- 
tially a magazine of service. Its sole 
object and reason for existence is to help 
its clientele. If it can entertain its read- 
ers also, so much the better—but its 
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primary object is to help. Why, I know 
a man who has just secured a good posi- 
tion, with a concern that was rather 
strongly prejudiced against the deaf, too, 
largely as the result of his application 
alone—and that application used liberally 
the splendid arguments of Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson’s paper, ‘Ears and the Job,’ 
published in the Votta REVIEW some 
months ago.” 

“I must look that up,” said Miss 
Shannon. 

“T was quoting it quite liberally to a 
friend of mine, by letter, in writing of the 
brighter side of deafness, and I still re- 
member his comment : ‘Almost,’ he wrote, 
‘thou consolest me for having too much 
bony substance where the aural activities 
ought to activate!’ ” 

Miss Shannon laughed merrily. 

“Mr. Martin told me he could scarcely 
believe you were deaf—especially as you 
could use the telephone. But he said 
your offer to work one month free in 
order to demonstrate your ability to fill 
the position—or create the position—left 
him.helpless. He didn’t know how to 
refuse you! But, then,” she added, in- 
genuously, “your appearance must have 
impressed him, too.” 

“One thing at least,” Lestelle grinned, 
“my clothes should have helped the im- 
pression—they may not make a man, but 
they certainly help——and I had spent 
almost my last cent preparing for the in- 
terview with Mr. Martin. Why, I 
couldn’t have taken more pains if I had 
been on my way to make a proposal to 
the young lady of my choice.” 

“Proposal!” she exclaimed. “I'd like 
to know what you know about proposals. 
Why you never even go out with a girl. 
Don’t you like them at all ?”’ 

He grinned: 

“The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In women’s eyes, 
Has been my heart’s undoing.” 
he quoted. “Oh, I like ’em all right. It 
isn’t that at all, but since I’ve been deaf— 
well, going around with a girl—suppose 
she should learn to——to care. Oh, I 


know that sounds terribly egotistical, but 
I mean—” 

“You should be ashamed of yourself,” 
cried Miss Shannon, indignantly. “Do 


you suppose for one minute that your 
deafness would make any difference to a 
real girl? If a girl really cared—why, a 
physical handicap would only draw her 
closer to you.” 

“That’s pretty good theory,” he agreed, 
rather slowly. ‘I'd like to believe that it 
is practical, too. But I don’t know. Years 
ago I might have agreed with you. But 
as one grows older and looks about him, 
he begins to realize what a physical han- 
dicap, like deafness, might mean to—to 
another. We can bear our own burdens 
—but asking another to share them— 
that’s another thing entirely.” 

“If you knew your psychology a little 
better,” she said gently, “I think you 
would understand that, as I’ve said, shar- 
ing a burden frequently, in fact almost 
always, draws people more closely to- 
gether. It is the fact that she is needed 
that means true happiness to almost any 
woman. Don’t you see that?” 

“Oh, I’d like to believe it,” he said. 
“Don’t think that there are not times 
when—” he stopped abruptly and looked 


- at his watch. “We must hurry,” he said 


“The time has passed rapidly—and you 
are such a delightful little comrade, too.” 

Miss Shannon flushed with pleasure at 
the compliment, and watched with unsee- 
ing eyes as he made his way toward the 
cashier’s desk with the check. In silence 
they walked back to the office. 

“How about this evening?” he asked 
suddenly, as they left the elevator and 
started toward their rooms. “Suppose 
we continue the celebration with a trip to 
the movies?” 

“Why, I’d be delighted—” began Miss 
Shannon, and then remembered. “Oh, I 
forgot—I’m sorry, but I promised Mr. 
Fenton to go to the Belasco with him 
this evening. I—” 

Fenton was Martin’s assistant, a clever, 
handsome youngster about Miss Shan- 
non’s age. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” declared Lestelle 
with a pathetic attempt at enthusiasm. 
“We can go to the movies any time.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Lestelle 
turned and went toward his office. Miss 
Shannon started as though to follow him 
—then stopped. What was there to do— 
to say? And then Fenton came along. 
So, when Lestelle turned at his office door 
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to look back at her, he saw them stand- 
ing there together. 

“Yes,” he muttered, grimly, “I’ve just 
about as much chance as a man with a 
wooden leg in a forest fire!” 

It was perhaps half an hour later that 
Watson, the shipping clerk, burst into 
Lestelle’s office. 

“Jim! Jim!” 
Miss Shannon to the hospital. 
quite badly hurt—” 


he cried, “they’re taking 
She’s 


“Miss Shannon—hospital—hurt?” 


terrupted Lestelle, coming to his feet 
feet with a bound. “Here,” he picked up a 
pad of paper and a pencil and handed 
them to Watson, “write it—I must get 
this quickly. What’s the matter?” 

“Miss Shannon,” Watson wrote, hur- 
riedly, “fell in some way and cut herself 
on the edge of a steel case. Artery is cut, 
I think. They’ve taken her to the Emer- 
gency hospital—” 

“Emergency hospital,” cried Lestelle, 
and grabbing his coat he disappeared, 
hatless, through the doorway. Watson 
looked after him sympathetically. All 
the employees liked, Lestelle immensely 
and resented the advantage that Fenton 
apparently had in the contest for Miss 
. Shannon’s favor. 

At the hospital Lestelle found Miss 
Shannon on the operating table, uncon- 
scious. The surgeon and his attendant 
looked serious. 

“TIs—is she dead?” gasped Lestelle. 

The attendant recognized him, and 
picking up a tablet wrote hastily: “She’s 
just unconscious — artery — losing too 
much blood—transfusion is only thing to 
save her now—we’re trying to get some- 
one—” 

“Take me,” interrupted  Lestelle, 
throwing off his coat and vest and be- 
ginning to roll up his sleeve. 

The surgeon looked at him. 

“He’s all right,” put in the attendant. 
“TI know him and he is as fine as they 
come—clean-cut man, excellent habits !” 

“Well,” hesitated the surgeon. Then, 
“Oh, we'll take him. There’s no time to 
lose. Get ready!” 

Lestelle took up the pad and scribbled 
a brief note. 

“Give this to Mr. Martin when he 
comes over,” he said. “It will explain 
matters. If I’m left a little weak, please 
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send me to Providence hospital. I don’t 
want her to know—understand ?” 

The surgeon and his assistant nodded. 

The moments dragged by slowly. 

“All right,” said the surgeon, at last. 
“She’s out of danger, I think, but— 
good Lord! he’s fainted!” _ 

Lestelle had somehow grasped the fact 
that the operation was over and his tensed 
will had relaxed. He was carried to a 
cot in the next room. 

“T don’t understand why it should have 
affected him so,” said the surgeon. “He 
isn’t a big man, of course, but still he 
looks pretty husky. There is something 
curious about this—he evidently could 
not afford to lose so much blood. I 
should have looked him over more care- 
fully, but time: was short—and we've 
saved her.” 

Fifteen minutes later Martin had 
Lestelle’s note and was condemning bit- 
terly every surgeon in North America. 
He called up the hospital. 

“Who performed 
operation this afternoon?” he asked. 


“Dr. Boylen—I'll call him,” said the 


telephone operator. 
“Boylen?” asked Martin presently. 
“Yes—this is Boylen. What is it, 


please?” 
“This is Martin—of Dixon and 
Matthews. They tell me you performed 


that blood transfusion operation this aft- 
ernoon—using Lestelle. Couldn’t you see 
he was in no condition to make such a 
sacrifice? Why man, it’s only three 
weeks since he came out of the hospital 
himself—had an operation to remove an 
obstruction. in his nose that someone 
thought might be responsible for his im- 
paired hearing. He lost too much blood 
then to afford any other drain this soon.” 
“Yes, yes. I have guessed something 
of the sort,” said Boylen. “But we had to 
hurry so to save her life—and he was so 
insistent—that I went ahead without 
making as careful an observation as I 
should have under normal conditions.” 
“T’m coming over,” said Martin. 
When he reached the hospital, Dr. 
Boylen soon explained the situation to 
him. He mentioned, too, that Lestelle 
had asked to be taken to another hospital, 
if it was found necessary to detain him. 
“He said he didn’t want the young lady 
to know.” 
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“T can understand that,”. said Martin. 
“It is just like Jim. Look at this note 
he sent me.” 

Dr. Boylen took the note and opened 
it. 

“Dear Martin:” it read, “Miss Shan- 
non has been seriously hurt and a blood 
transfusion operation seems to be the only 
hope for her. They haven't been able to 
secure a subject and so I am offering 
myself, and believe I will get through all 
right. I know what sort of a chance I am 
taking, however, so do not blame the 
hospital authorities if anything does hap- 
pen. It’s a chance—but she is worth it, 
as you well know.” 

“That’s the kind of a man Jim is,” com- 
mented Martin, warmly. “And think of 
it, that fool girl has passed him by for 
that fashion-plate assistant of mine, Fen- 
ton—you know him?” 

“My assistant does—he has told me 
about him, and Lestelle,” said the doctor. 
“Well, you never can tell what a woman 
will do,” he added, sagely. 

“Anyway, it can’t be helped now,” said 
Martin. “We'll get Jim over to Provi- 
dence hospital tomorrow. Take good 
care of Miss Shannon—and send all the 
bills to us—understand ?” 

The physician nodded. 

It was Christmas morning when Miss 
Shannon finally returned to her boarding- 
house. Lestelle was still at the hospital, 
too weak to be moved, and, in fact, so 
seriously ill that his life was despaired of. 

“You certainly look well again, 
Honey,” declared Aunt Mary, who met 
her at the door. 

“Oh, F’m practically as well as ever,” 
said Miss Shannon. “I have been for two 
weeks, ‘but Mr. Martin and the doctors 
urged me to stay at the hospital longer— 
and not bother you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have bothered me at all,” 
asserted Aunt Mary, indignantly. 

“Well,” said Miss Shannon, “I just 
made up my mind that I wasn’t going to 
let Christmas day pass without being here 
—and so I came right over the first thing 
this morning. I wanted to surprise you 
all—that’s why I didn’t let you know 
in advance.” 

“We're mighty glad to have you here, 
Miss Betty,” said Aunt Mary. 

“But Mr. Lestelle—surely he will be 
home for Christmas. Is he here now?” 


“No, Mr. Jim isn’t here now.” 

“Mr. Martin told me that he had been 
on a field trip,” said Miss Shannon, dis- 
appointment in her voice, “but I was sure 
he’d be home today. I don’t understand 
him at all,” she added, impatiently. 
“Why, he never even wrote to me the 
whole time I was in the hospital !” 

“To tell you the honest truth, Honey,” 
said Aunt Mary, “Mr. Jim hasn’t been on 
any field trip at all—he’s in the hospital 
hisself.” 

“In the hospital! Is he sick! What is 
the matter with him?” 

“He’s—he’s just kinder weak,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

“Where is he—what hospital?” de- 
manded Miss Shannon. 

“Providence.” 

“Well, I’m going right over theré--yes, 
right now—just as soon as I can get a 
taxicab.” And Miss Shannon started for 
the telephone. 

Within half an hour she was at the hos- 
pital, and being shown into Lestelle’s 
room. She was startled at his appearance. 

“Oh—you’re—you've been terribly ill, 
haven’t you!” she cried, tears springing 
to her eyes. “And I never knew a thing 
about it—and I thought—I—” she broke 
down utterly. 

“Don’t mind,” he said, gently, patting 
her hand weakly. “I guess I’ve been 
pretty sick. But you—why you are all 
right again, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly well, ” she said, “but 
you——you—” 

“Please don’t mind so sanich, ” he said. . 
“T’ll be all right again soon—and even if 
I’m not—why, maybe, that will be better 
still. Who knows?” He gave a wan 
smile. 

Then the attendant came and beckoned 
her from the room. It seemed that vis- 
itors were allowed to remain only for a 
very short time. 

“He’s terribly ill, isn’t he?” she asked 
the attendant. 

“Yes,” he replied, with the indiffer- 
ence of one whom serious illness and 
death are every-day occurrences. “I’m 
afraid that there is not very much hope.” 

“You mean—you mean—” she cried, 
startled, “—-you mean that he may—die? 
Oh, you can’t mean that!” 

“Yes,” he said. “It is very likely that 
he will die—at least unless» something 
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happens to give him a little more interest 
in life. He is entirely too indifferent as 
it is—and he needs most of all the wish 
to live.” 

“But what is the trouble—and when 
did he come here—how long?” 

“Oh, it was a foolhardy stunt on his 
part early in October. He gave his blood 
in a transfusion operation to save some 
girl over at the Emergency. It appears 
that he was only just recovering from an 
operation himself—and so really could 
not afford the loss of any more blood. 
But the surgeon was in a hurry—quick 
work was essential to save the girl’s life 
—and so Lestelle’s offer was accepted, 
he being the only subject available.” 

“T understand—it was just like him,” 
she murmured brokenly. 

“He saved the girl’s life all right,” de- 
clared the attendant. ‘But since then he 
has been hovering on the brink of things 
—principally, as I say, because he doesn’t 
seem to care particularly whether he lives 
or not.” 

“Do you know who the girl was?” 
asked Miss Shannon, a light of under- 
standing breaking upon her. 

“One of the girls over at Dixon and 
Matthews, where he worked,” answered 
the attendant. “The pathetic thing, too, 
is that they say she had jilted him for 
some other man over there. He certainly 
repaid good for evil with a vengeance. I 
do not remember her name.” 

“Jilted him!” Miss Shannon winced. 

“Tt was Mr. Martin, of Dixon and 
Matthews, who brought Lestelle over 
here, and who is looking after him,” 
added the attendant. “Have you known 
him long?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Shannon, with per- 
fect sincerity. “I have known him a very 
long time.” 

It was exactly nine months and a half! 

She walked slowly from the hospital. 
“Some girl from Dixon and Matthews,” 
she repeated. Jilted him! She stopped 
and looked around for a public telephone. 

“Main 1193,” she called. “Hello! I 
wish to speak to Mr. Martin. Mr. Mar- 
tin? This is Miss Shannon speaking. 
Yes, I’m all right-—-you know very well 
that I have been all right for the past two 
weeks. But-—but I’ve just found out 
about Mr. Lestelle—and I’ve just been to 
the hospital—Oh, Mr. Martin, it’s dread- 
ful—why did you let him do it? He—” 


“But I couldn’t help it,” protested 


Martin. “I didn’t know anything about © 


it until it was all over. Of course I 
would have tried to stop it, but it prob- 
ably would have been no use. He was 
determined to go through with it.” 

“But surely— 

“Boylen, who performed the operation, 
sent me a note Jim had given him. In the 
note Jim said that he knew the risk he was 
taking, but that he did it gladly—that you 
were worth it. Don’t you see the kind of 
man Jim is? Betty Shannon, how could 
you prefer a fashion-plate like Fenton to 
Jim, and—” 

“But Mr. Fenton is nothing to me,” 
protested Miss Shannon, angrily. “Of 
course we are good friends, and all that, 
but I think more of Jim—of Mr. Lestelle 
—than I do of a million Fentons. 
Why—” 

“Then it is Jim after all!” cried the de- 
lighted Martin. “I might have known 
you had too much sense to—but, then, 
Jim’s so darned sensitive I suppose he 
never said anything or gave you a chance 
to—and he is the very finest man that---” 

“Don’t you suppose I know that,” in- 
terrupted Miss Shannon in a tone that 
seemed to imply that Martin was in some 
way responsible for everything that had 
happened. “Why, I owe him everything 
—even my life—yes, that is perfectly 
true, though you do not know it. Why, 
I’d love him if—” 

“Don’t tell me!” howled the outraged 
advertising manager. “Go right back to 
the hospital and tell Jim. Why, confound 
you, Betty Shannon, that’s just what he 
needs to give him an interest in life-—to 
pull him through. It will be the most 
wonderful Christmas gift he ever had. 
Blast your confounded pride—and his, 
too. Both of you should be—” 

Click! 

“Hello! Hello!” called Martin. There 
was no answer. Miss Shannon was on 
her way back to the hospital. 


“And that,” said Mrs. James Lestelle, 
reminiscently, “is the way in which Jim 
received what he terms his greatest 
Christmas gift. 

“Correct,” agreed her husband. “And, 
boy,” addressing James, Jr., who sat, lis- 
tening enraptured ‘at his mother’s knee, 
“don’t let anyone ever tell you there 
isn’t a Santa Claus. There is—I know.” 
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“Hold God thy Friend.”—Dunbar, 


TO ONE and all a Merry Christmas! 

The clubs and leagues are buzzing 
with preparations for Christmas fairs. 
The. shop windows are filled with bright 
suggestions for the holiday. Nimble fin- 
gers are fashioning gifts of love and 
friendship. It is the sacred season of the 
vein of Christ. May His spirit rest upon 
you! 

The Friendly Corner is hung with’ 
branches of pine and brightened by 
sprays of mistletoe and holly. There is 
a wreath with a big red bow in the win- 
dow. A cheery fire crackles in the fire- 
place and before it hangs a row of empty 
stockings. Over. in the Corner stands a 
Christmas tree—in bloom—but as yet 
there are no gifts upon it. What would 
you like to find that would mean more 
to you than anything else in the world on 


- that tree or in your stocking? What 


is your greatest wish—your “Great 
Desire?” 

I have had the pleasure of visiting the 
Wright Oral School for the Deaf in New 
York since I talked with you last. I ar- 
rived at a most inopportune time, the first 
day of school! Dr. LaCrosse, the asso- 
ciate principal, received me and 1 was 
taken rapidly from one room to another 
so as not to disturb the classes, and then 
I was left for a fifteen-minute period to 
observe a pupil in voice instruction. We 
saw the very little ones learning their 
numbers with wooden beads on a wire 
frame. They were so proud to be able 
to show me “five” and “nine” and 
“eleven.” We watched a class of four 
seated at a table set as though for break- 
fast. They were becoming familiar with 


the articles on the table, sugar, milk, salt, 
pepper. 

One would say, “Please pass me the 
sugar, John. Thank you.” Their man- 
ners were perfect. 

If the child has the slightest remnant of 
hearing, it is trained and developed as far 
as possible. The teachers recognize the 
fact that speech is improved far more 
through the use of the ears than it can 
ever be through the eyes alone. The 
sound that is heard can be imitated in 
speech much better than the movement 
that is seen. The combination of hearing 
and lip-reading makes the child alert and 
responsive. He can understand readily 
when spoken to and reply intelligently. I 
saw no use of manual signs and no exag- 
gerated lip-movements either by the 
teachers or, more remarkable, among the 
pupils. Before I left I had a pleasant 
talk with Mr. John Wright. He spoke of 
his recent trip abroad and his interest in 
the foreign schools for the deaf. He told 
me something more of his correspondence 
course for mothers of little deaf children. 
He explained how it prepared a child for 
entering school at an early age, without 
any serious set-back, such as a deaf child 
so often meets. Then he showed me the 
pictures on his office walls of the deaf 
children who have graduated from his 
schools. They were of all ages. Some 
had signed their names in childish script ; 
some wore the styles of thirty years ago; 
some showed a remarkable change in in- 
telligence and animation between earlier 
and later photographs. There were sev- 
eral good pictures of. Helen Keller, who 
was once a student at that school. Mr. 
Wright told me of an amusing incident 
that happened one day. A woman, who 
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had perfect hearing, called at his office 
and when she saw:the pictures, exclaimed, 
“Oh, the poor-children! How very sad! 
How very sad!*? Mr. Wright replied, 
“What is so sad about them?” The 
woman was somewhat indignant. “Be- 
cause they are deaf, of course. Why, 
anyone who looked at any one of these 
pictures would know that they were 
deaf.” Mr. Wright said, “Is that so? 
Please show me one.” She immediately 
went over to one of the pictures. “This 
one for example,” she said. “Just one 
glance would show you she was deaf.” 
Mr. Wright replied, “She is the only 
teacher who has given me a photograph. 
She is the only one in the room who is 
not deaf!” 

From the Wright School I went to The 
Studio of Speech-Reading on 56th Street. 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., and Miss 
Jane Walker are teaching the Kinzie 
method in a school that has just been 
started this fall. We were all invited to 
join the general conversation class. The 
topic under discussion was, “Where did 
you spend your summer vacation?” and 
we heard interesting accounts of vaca- 
tions spent in Mexico, Yucatan, Rome 
and Florence, Plymouth and New York 
City. That noon Mrs. Porter invited us 
all to stay to lunch and we had a friendly 
visit in her charming club-rooms. 


I am going to tell you now of the 
Correspondence Club. The general feel- 
ing of the readers seems to oppose the 
organization of local correspondence 
clubs and favor the continuance of a club 
which will include members from all 
parts of the country. I have decided to 
break up the old club into groups of 
twelve each, with a captain for each 
group. The captain will have charge of 
the Ring letter of the group. I have al- 
_ready started a group of young people 
who call themselves “the Johnny-Jump- 
Ups”—and live up to their name. If you 
are not already a member, this is a fine 
time to join one of the groups. The total 
membership of the Club is growing every 
day. Join us and find out the reason 
why. 

A National Correspondence Club is 
also being formed which will be com- 
posed of representatives of the clubs, 
leagues, and guilds of the United States. 


I have sent a form letter (like the one 
quoted below) to every club and league 


advertised in the VoLtta Review, and to 


one or two others that I have heard about 
that were not advertised. I wanted to 
write to ALL of them, but where could I 
find their addresses if they did not adver- 
tise in the magazine? 


(Form Letter) 


To the President: 

Would you like to have your club join a 
National Correspondence Club which would be 
composed of representatives of the Leagues, 
Clubs and Guilds of-the United States? 

The purpose of this Club would be to pro- 
mote closer friendship between the social or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing. Each 
organization would elect or appoint a represen- 


tative and it would be his (or her) duty to - 


correspond with the representatives of the 
other clubs. A Ring letter would be in con- 
stant circulation. This means that I would 
send the first letter to Boston, who would add 
a letter and send both letters to New York. 
New York would add a third and send the three 
to Philadelphia, etc. When the letters had com- 
pleted the circuit, Boston would take out her 
letter and put in a new one, and the rest would 
follow suit. 

Each member should write of the human side 
of the club work. We hear the statistics of 
memberships and finances at conventions, but 
we do not know enough of the intimate side of 
club work which includes the fun and frolics, 
the higher aspirations, the victories over sad- 
ness and despair, the achievements of those 
who have forged ahead despite their handicap 
of deafness and demanded recognition by the 
world. 

If vou care to join the National Correspond- 
ence Club, send me the name of a person who 
vou think is competent to do this work. When 
I have heard from all the clubs, the Ring letter 
will be started. 

Yours for friendliness, 


Some time ago I made a request in this 
column for the titles of good books that 
you have enjoyed reading at any time in 
the past. These are the responses that I 
have received : 


The Harvester, by Gene Stratton Porter. 

The Treasure of Heaven, by Marie 
Corelli. 

The Deep Purple (author not given). 

This Simian Age (author not given). 

Eating in Two or Three Languages, by 
Irvin Cobb. 

Keep up your Courage. A book compiled 
by Mary Allette Ayer. 


Have you any more books to recom- 
mend? The New York League writes 
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me that they publish Harriet Martineau’s 
Letter to the Deaf in pamphlet form at 
thirty cents a copy and postage. You 
should own it. 

Are there any hard of hearing persons 
in Davenport, Iowa, who would like to 
form a class in lip-reading? If so, please 
communicate with me. 

The following is a quotation from the 
letter of one of the new friends of the 
Friendly Corner: 


“I wish to ask if you-found the meeting of 
the Association (in June) as satisfactory as 
you had anticipated. Did you not wonder why 
some of the articles were not spoken instead 
of all being read? Probably ninety-five per 
cent of the audience were deafened people. A 
few, doubtless, got a part of the program with 
the aid of their ear instruments, but I believe 
the majority, like myself, got less than a dozen 
words from any paper read. And I am called 
an excellent lip-reader. But with the speaker’s 
platform so high above a level view and the 
shadowed light (especially in the evenings) 
lip-reading was almost a useless accomplish- 
ment. I could not help wondering why those 
readers of papers, all of whom know the con- 
ditions good lip-reading demand, did not sum- 
marize the salient points in their addresses, 


coramit them to memory, and give to the audi-° 


ence a spoken rendition, the complete papers to 
be given to the Votta Review, as will be done 
in any case. I have mentioned this to several 
who were present and to some who were not, 
and they all feel as I do. As one official said 
to me at one of the convention meetings (we 
had both strained our eyes and nerves to the 
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breaking point in front, and had moved to a 
rear seat), ‘It nearly breaks my heart to know 
that the people present, for whom those ad- 
dresses are intended, cannot understand a 
word!’ I think it is safe to say that her senti- 
ment was shared by a majority of the 
audience.” 


In a later letter from this same person 
she says of a friend, 


“She writes me that there is a man in Cali- 
fornia who has an illustrated lecture that is 
prepared especially for the deafened. She says 
he has given that same lecture ‘numberless 
times,’ and that he always reads it. As a re- 
sult, it fails of its object (partly so) every 
time. It seems a pity that someone does not 
enlighten that man as to the futility of his 
efforts.” 


You will understand the purpose of the 
Friendly Corner even better than you do 
now, when you realize that it is the place 
for helpful constructive criticism such as 
the above. The conditions quoted must 
be admitted. Now let us search for a 
remedy. Have you any suggestion to 
make different from the one already 
given? 

Again I wish you a Merry Christmas, 
the happiest one of your lives! 

Yours, THE Frrenpiy Lapy. 


A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
will insure a personal reply. 1601 35th 


St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN ENGLAND 


"THE October number of Teacher of 

the Deaf is one of especial interest. 
We regret the impossibility of reprinting 
many of the items, but commend the 
volume to American teachers as highly 
worthy of persual. 

A noteworthy paper is one by Miss 
Margaret Martin, for the parents of 
young deaf children. A preface to this, 
by Dr. J. Kerr Love, brings sharply to 
the attention of parents the part they 
must play if their children are to be well 
educated. 

In the following extract, Miss Martin 
brings out a point seldom fully realized, 
even by teachers: 


In visiting a friend one day, whose hearing 
baby was then fifteen months old, I had an 
illustration of the continued repetition of words 
and sentences, which is the hearing child’s 
inheritance, 


Two aunts and the child’s mother were busy- 
ing themselves, with the result that in the space 
of half an hour the child had the following 
repetitions, “Baby” 35 times, “Joey” (a horse 
the child was playing with) 33 times, “Stand 
up” 19 times, “Auntie” and “Come to auntie” 
15 times, “Mama” 23 times, “Where’s daddy” 
7 times, “Come” 12 times, “Are you going out 
ta ta” 7 times. 

That, and much more, was said in the short 
space of time already mentioned. 

During one entire day, it is no exaggeration 
to say that this baby, in common with babies 
generally, hears familiar words and sentences 
repeated hundreds of times. 

In teaching the little deaf child, we must 
come as near to this as possible, for the closer 
we follow nature’s method of repetition the 
more likely we are to succeed. 


Later, Miss Martin says: 


A word of warning against the use of signs 
is necessary. I may be addressing a mother 
who hitherto has not known how to speak to 
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her child, and has been in the habit of making 
signs with her hands, 

Signs are death to lip-reading, therefore you 
must banish them, 

On reading this paper you will observe that 
in teaching a word you are told distinctly to 
point to the object. For instance, you wish the 
child to understand the word “tabie.” Follow- 
ing the directions given you point to the table 
and say the word distinctly. This is not sign- 
ing. It is necessary to point to the object until 
the child has learned the name, and once having 
learned it we point no more, but encourage the 
child to rely entirely on our lips. Therefore, 
do not sign, and do not allow others to sign 
to him. 

In conclusion, I should advise you to get into 
touch with a school. 

A few hours with a practical teacher will 
help to clear many points which may still remain 
doubtful, and while your child will probably de- 
velop a certain amount of approximate speech 
from your teaching, good speech can only be 
taught by an experienced teacher. 

A written description always has the disad- 
vantage of making even a simple task look for- 
midable, and after reading this paper you may 
be impressed with the difficulties of this un- 
dertaking. 

Do not, however, hesitate to make the at- 
tempt, and you will find that what at first ap- 
peared to be a big task, will in time develop into 
an ordinary habit of every-day life. . 

When your child goes to school, after one, 
two or even three years of training upon these 
lines, the development of good speech, and his 
general progress, will be infinitely more satis- 
factory and rapid than in the case of the great 
majority of deaf children for whom nothing 
has been done at home. 

Carried out conscientiously your efforts will 
result in incalculable benefit to your child. 

Your thoughts, instead of reverting to his 
deafness as a calamity, will now run in different 
channels, seeking new ideas for making your 
teaching interesting and effective, thereby 
building up for him possibilities for the future, 
and making life for him, and for you, a much 
better thing than it otherwise could have been. 


As will be remembered, the University 
of Manchester was the recipient, several 
years ago, of a benefaction from Sir 
James Jones, in memory of his deaf son. 
This provided a lectureship in the Uni- 
versity on the teaching of the deaf. 

The generous donor has_ shown still 
further his interest in the education of 
the deaf by presenting to the University 
the Ellis Llwyd Jones Hostel for Teach- 
ers of the Deaf. This consists of a block 
of houses, remodeled and adapted for the 
purpose, and situated adjacent to the 
Royal Schools for the Teaching of the 
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Deaf. The gift will enable the students 
who are being trained as teachers of the 
deaf to enjoy the advantages of residence 
at the University, while at the same time 
being able to obtain practice teaching and 
athletic facilities at the Schools for the 
Deaf. The Hostel will provide accommo- 
dation for thirty students. It was formally 
opened on July 22 in the presence of a 


distinguished company of educators. 


The following notes from The Teacher 
will also be of interest in this country: 


Mr. Frep De LAnp 


Our readers will learn with much regret that 
Mr. De Land, who for many years has been the 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau in America 
has been compelled on account of illness to re- 
tire from his post. 

Mr. De Land has upheld and bianca the 
high esteem in which the Volta Bureau is held 
in this country, and on behalf of the English 
portion of the profession we would wish him 
renewed health and strength in the days, which 
we hope may be many, of his retirement. 


Miss THOMPSON 


We understand that the University of Lon- 
don, University College, has awarded to Miss 
Iza Thompson the Special Prize, and Certificate 
of Honor for her work on the application of 
Phonetics to the Deaf. 


Our readers will remember Miss 
Thompson as the contributor of an inter- 
esting article about her work in phonetics 
in the September REVIEW. 


REPRINTING OF ARNOLD'S MANUAL 


It was decided to request the Executive to 
reprint the Historical section of this Manual as 
it was now a compulsory subject of the College 
Examination. Messrs. Barnes, Haycock, and 
Story were appointed to revise this section and 
bring it up to date. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Chairman stated he had received a let- 
ter from Mr. Booth, of Nebraska School for 
the Deaf, suggesting a Conference in 1923 at 
Belleville, Canada, and a request that he should 
obtain information from the teachers of the 
deaf in England, Scotland, and Ireland with 
regard to this suggestion and the attendance of 
British teachers thereat. It was pointed out 
that this Conference would not allow of a 
similar gathering ‘taking place in this country 
in 1022. It was recommended that the support 
of the College should be given to the proposal 
for an International Conference at Belleville. 
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DR. JAMES KERR LOVE _ 


During the past summer, I had the 
pleasure of visiting Dr, James Kerr Love, 
in Glasgow. For many years I had 
known of his great work with deaf chil- 
dren. I knew that he was one of the 
pioneers who had paved the way toward 
the advancement of our knowledge of the 
treatment of the deaf, both medically and 
educationally. 

I wanted to see what Dr. Love looked 
like; I wanted to see what kind of work 
he was doing with his deaf children. I 
wanted these things so badly that I spent 
two nights on the sleeper from London 
to Glasgow, to be with him one day. 

I was not disappointed, for that one day 
is full of memories which will remain 
with me as long as I live. I found Dr. 
Love to be what his name implied—full 
of love for humanity and particularly full 
of love for the little ones with whom he 
spends a great deal of his time. He is a 
tall, spare man who greets you with a wel- 
coming smile. His keen, gray, humorous 
eyes radiate kindness, He had talked to 
me but a few moments before he had me 
on my way to his school. There we spent 
a most enjoyable morning, wandering 
from class to class and seeing how he co- 
operated with his teachers, who seem to 
feel that he is the one being, on earth. 
Before the day was over, I rather felt 
that way myself. 

Through the influence of Dr. Love, an 
excellent paper on ‘““What the Mother of a 
Young Deaf Child Can Do,” has recently 
been published in the British Teacher of 
the Deaf, and will be issued in pamphlet 
form for distribution among mothers of 
deaf children. The paper, which was 
written by Miss Margaret Martin, is in- 
troduced by Dr. Love as follows: 


In introducing this paper to the parents of 


young deaf children, I wish to help them by 
making two points clear, 

1. Almost all deaf children are mentally 
sound, and this is especially true of deaf-born 
children. You are to look on your child as 
exactly the same as a hearing child, except that 
he is deaf. 

2. If your child has been born deaf, or if 
illness has caused deafness and loss of speech, 
his hearing will never return. The exceptions 
to this statement are so few that they are not 


worth considering in thinking of the future 
of your child. Especially must you refuse to 
listen to anyone—be he doctor or layman— 
who says that at seven years your child may 
become all right. Whatever virtue there may 
be in the number seven it has none there, nor 
has any other number. The education of the 
deaf-born child requires attention from the 
start, and if he is to speak (and of course your 
child is going to speak) it is because you have 
made up your mind that you will reach his 
brain in spite of his deafness, 

It is to help you in this work that Miss 
Martin has written this paper, and it is because 
I believe she has succeeded in showing you 
what to do, and because I believe you will 
succeed in doing it, that I have written this 


short foreword, 

James Kerr Love, 
Doubtless this article will have a most 
helpful influence upon the education of 
the deaf, and will do for the mothers of 
Great Britain what the essays of Miss 
Andrews, Mrs. Henderson, Mrs, Bartlett 
and Mrs, Bickler have done for those on 
this side of the Atlantic. Copies may be 
obtained from the Glasgow Deaf Chil- 
dren’s Society, 14 St. Enoch Square, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Hays, 
President, New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Wednesday, June 8, 2 P. M. 

PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: I am going to 
take the liberty of changing the order of 
business somewhat this afternoon. I 
shall call first for the paper contributed 
by Dr. James. Kerr Love, of Glasgow, 
Scotland. I do not know how many of 
you lay people know of the wonderful 
work Dr. Love has done, but he is a 
pioneer in the work of preventive deaf- 
ness as carried on in the public schools of 


‘Scotland. He has done work which I 


hope to see carried on in our own schools 
on a much larger scale than he was 
able to do there. That is something 
for you leagues to do in your various 
cities, work to prevent deafness by seeing 
that: proper care is taken in the line of 
prevention in school children. The paper 
will be read by Miss Timberlake. 


HOW TO PREVENT DEAFNESS 


By James Kerr Love, M.D., 
F.R.F.P.S.G, 


During the past half century, the chief 
feature of medical science has been the 
surgical operation. Recent triumphs in 
surgery have been made possible by 
anesthetics and antiseptics or rather 
aseptics. Faced by an acute or grave 
crisis and armed with chloroform and 
cleanliness, the surgeon attained triumphs 
which were striking and often spectacular. 
The surgeon was gratified when able to 
save a life or a limb, the public saw and 
admired the spectacle, and both missed 
the full meaning of what was happening. 
Listerism meant more than successful 
surgery, more than the avoidance of 
wound complications—it meant, or at 
least it means now, the restraint and if 
possible the extinction of all infections. 
Applied at first to the treatment of 
wounds, it is equally efficient in the street 
and in the home. With cleanliness, ab- 
sence of overcrowding, and plenty of 


sunlight, the same changes can be ef- 
fected in the city as in the hospital. It 
is applicable to the so-called medical 
diseases equally with the surgical, and it is 
most efficient when applied not to the 
disease, but to the health—the prevention 
of the disease. During the next fifty 
years we will hear more of the preven- 
tion of the disease and less of the surgical 
triumphs over conditions most of which 
should never occur. 


Nowhere does this apply more hope- 
fully than to the care and cure of the ears 
of young children. I am using these 
words in their popular sense and ignoring 
their etymological unity. In Aural Sur- 
gery the spectacular operation has fas- 
cinated both the patient and the surgeon, . 


-and the prevention has been neglected. 


Of course, prevention is a relative word. 
Early incision of a tympanic membrane 
often prevents or anticipates Mastoiditis, 
early operation on Mastoiditis often pre- 
vents a brain abscess. Earlier attention to 
the disordered naso-pharynx would often 
prevent both, and so on. Without nam- 
ing them we have arrived at the children, 
and the very young children at that. 
Child welfare is at the bottom of all wel- 
fare—individual, family or national; 
physical or moral. I am to speak of 
Child Welfare as it is menaced by deaf- 
ness and diseases of the ear. 


The first place where children can be 
collectively medically inspected and 
treated is the school. It is right that 
educational authorities should medically 
inspect and treat school children, because 
by bringing them together in hundreds 
and thousands they expose them to the 
risk of infections which set up the worst 
types of ear diseases resulting in deafness 
and death. Other reasons could be given, 
but this will suffice. And the school is 
gradually approaching the cradle. I am 
treating now, at the request of education 
authorities, children of two and three 
years of age. And the movement will not 
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stop at the cradle, but will include the 
new-born child and the expectant mother, 
although the ministry of health will not 
call itself the Education Authority then. 

Hearing is relatively of far more im- 
portance to a little child than to an adult. 
A deaf adult may have to stop or change 
his business. A little deaf child cannot 
learn to speak. The ear is the greatest 
educational gateway. Make a child blind 
and you may still extend his knowledge 
by continuing to talk to him. Make him 
deaf and you must spend some years in 
training his eye to take the place of his 
ear, and you never completely succeed. 

Excluding Syphilis, Meningitis and 
hereditary deafness, nearly all ear-disease 
reaches the drum cavity by way of the 
naso-pharynx. Even in Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, the naso-pharynx is disturbed 
before the middle-ear, and although deaf- 
ness and middle-ear suppuration may 
occur in these diseases without the inter- 
vention of the naso-pharynx, this is not 
usually so. The naso-pharynx in many 
children becomes narrowed or almost oc- 
cluded by the hypertrophy of adenoid tis- 
sue which to a small extent is normally 
present, and breathing by the nose be- 
come difficult or impossible. Standing 
as this swollen and unhealthy tissue does 
in the great air-way to the lungs, it be- 
comes a harbor for micro-organisms, and 
either during the course of the exanthem- 
ata or without these, the infection is 
carried by the Eustachian Tube to the ear, 
the drum cavity suppurates and the mem- 
brane breaks down. 

When a young child breathes by his 
mouth or noisily by his nose, the naso- 
pharynx should be examined, cleared if 
found obstructed and the cavity made 
aseptic. Should ear-ache and suppura- 
tion occur the ear should be treated at 
once and until the discharge ceases, when 
the naso-pharynx should also be radically 
treated. Unless the latter be carried out, 
the ear will break down again and again 
or a chronic discharge will be established. 
Should ear discharge occur during the 
course of an infectious disease, the ear 
should be treated until all discharge has 
ceased even if operation on.the mastoid 
process be necessary, because the ear dis- 
charge is infectious and because it is far 
more difficult to get good results after the 


discharge has become chronic. The 
operations both on the naso-pharynx and 
the mastoid process should be carried out 
by specialists, because neither the general 
surgeon nor the general practitioner has 
practise enough to become expert at them. 
Such early treatment, even when opera- 
tion is done, is truly preventive. It is 
like the tradesman’s visit to a house roof 
before the winter storms set in. In the 
case of the child, storms will probably 
come during the school period. But even 
during the early school years careful 
regular treatment by a trained nurse will 
in most cases save the hearing and dry 
the ear if at the same time the surgeon 
put the naso-pharynx right. In Glasgow 
this plan has given surprisingly good re- 
sults, although the School Authority does 
not operate and has to depend on the 
sometimes unwilling, and nearly always 
delayed, help of the general and special 
hospitals. In an experience extending 
over six or seven years and over several 
thousands of cases, the writer found that 
most of the affected ears recover quickly 
under the care of nurses, and in Dumbar- 
tonshire where the Education Authority 
does operate and does it at once, only two 
or three out of 350 cases in which the 
naso-pharynx was cleared, had discharg- 
ing ears after two or three months treat- 
ment, and these exceptional cases were 
cases of Scarlet Fever which had been 
dismissed from hospital with discharging 
ears. At present there is not enough 
hospital accommodation in this or any 
country for the work outlined above, and 
I have no doubt extra accommodation has 
to be created either by or for the Educa- 
tion Authority. 

Such treatment carried out early in life 
would make major operations on the ear 
in later life rare, and operations for otitic 
complications in the brain very rare in- 
deed. 

Now these proposals are not brilliant. 
Common sense proposals seldom are, and 
if they do away with the brilliant and 
spectacular in treatment, they tend to the 
preservation of hearing and life which 
even operation cannot always save. 

Look now for a moment at the three 
remaining diseases I have mentioned— 
Meningitis, Syphilis and Hereditary 
Deafness—the last not really a disease. 
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In a population of from four to five mil- 
lion in Scotland, there are about six 
hundred deaf-mute children of school 
age. Probably about 100 are due to 
Meningitis, 200 to Hereditary Deafness, 
and not more than 50 due to Syphilis. 
The remaining 250 are due chiefly to the 
infectious diseases, But there are nearly 
half a million school children of whom 
many thousands are very deaf or hard of 
hearing, these conditions being due to a 
neglected naso-pharynx or a neglected 
running ear. What a field for preventive 
treatment ! 

Not that I neglect the three diseases 
mentioned. They are very important and 
cause the most profound deafness, espe- 
cially when they complicate Scarlet 
Fever. But numerically they are unim- 
portant, and they are less easily brought 
under control with our present limited 
knowledge and appliances. Let us look 
at them individually for a moment. 

Take Meningitis. This is not one dis- 
ease. It is a group of diseases. Some- 
times it occurs alone. Sometimes it at- 
tends other diseases. It is not always 
due to the same germ. Every case of 
Meningitis should be removed to the hos- 
pital and there isolated and _ studied. 
Neither by the use of a drug nor by an 
operation can we usually cure it. We do 
not know enough about it. 

Take Syphilis as a cause of deafness. 
We know a great deal about the germ and 
its conduct. But we do not treat it like 
other diseases. It raises moral and social 
problems. Now the germ of Syphilis is 
neither moral nor immoral—it is merely 
un-moral like any other germ, and it will 
yield to none but physical measures such 
as human ingenuity has found successful 
in preventing other infectious diseases. 
At present if I find a deaf syphilitic child 
I have no authority to treat the mother 
or the baby at her breast, or even the 
child about to come to school. Until the 
health authority takes the mother, the 
father and the whole family under its 
care, either deaf children or dead chil- 
dren will follow the syphilitic child. 

Then take hereditary deafness. We do 
not know much about it, but it is Mendel- 
ian in incidence, and we can breed it out 
in two or three generations whenever we 
like. But have we tried to explain to the 
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deaf whom they should marry, and 
should we expect to begin this out- 
breeding without the help of the deaf 
themselves? The hereditary deaf are 
honest, intelligent men and women who - 
do not want deaf children, but who go on 
marrying each other because more hear- 
ing children than deaf are born to them, 
and who hope for the best. Let them put 
precision instead of slackness into their 
marrying and the rate of deafness will 
soon lessen and ultimately disappear. 
There is room for propagandist work 
here, and the deaf in the long run would 
welcome it. 

I have said nothing about Tuberculosis 
of the Ear in children. It usually at- 
tacks the middle ear and spreads to 
mastoid process and petrous process of 
the temporal bone, involving of course 
the internal ear. In this way it ofteu 
reaches the brain and causes death by 
Meningitis. As a rule too, the abdomen 
and chest are involved in these young 
children, and the aurist finds he is deal- 


_ing with a condition in which the ear in- 


fection is the least serious element. 
Tuberculosis of the ear appears during 
the first or second years of life, and the 
most of the children die before school 
age, so that the disfiguring paralysis 
which is common is seldom seen in the 
classroom. 

The amount of individual and national 
loss originating in the deafness and ear 
disease of early childhood is incalculable. 
Think of the time and devotion—never 
mind the money—spent by teachers in 
bringing the deaf child up to the plane of 
the hearing child, and remember that the 
teacher never wholly succeeds. Watch 
the deaf adult fight shy of society, be- 
cause morose and dull, or seek com- 
panionship amongst his fellow. unfor- 
tunates. I am glad that in both America 
and Britain efforts are being made to give 
all the deaf lip-reading lessons and most 
of the dumb speech. But in spite of fine 
architecture, in spite of the devotion of 
splendid teachers, in spite of charity run- 
ning over, an institution for the deaf is an 
appalling thing. And why? Because 
nearly all the deafness can be prevented. 
Is there nobler service which one genera- 
tion can offer to that which is to follow 
it, than the prevention of deafness? 
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PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next paper 
was contributed by J. Dundas Grant, 
M. A., M. D., F. R. C. S., of London. It 
will be read by Miss Clara M. Ziegler. 


DEAFENED SERVICE MEN IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM | 


By 


J. Dunpas Grant, M. A., M. D., F. R. 
C. S., Major, (retired), President of Spe- 
cial Aural Board, Ministry of Pensions, 
and Henry Lioyp INGRAM, Captain, 
Late Teacher of Lip-reading at Belleville, 
Ontario, Secretary of Special Aural 
Board. 


In order to deal with the increasing 
number of men discharged from the 
Army and Navy on account of deafness 
and ear disease, the Special Aural Board 
in London was organized in August, 
1917, with Major Dundas Grant as Presi- 
dent, while in other parts of the United 
Kingdom Aural Boards were established, 
where required. On all the boards a 
specialist on Lip-reading is associated 
with the aural surgeon and they decide as 
to the degree of disablement and the 
necessity of lip-reading instruction or 
treatment, or both. - 

The work in London was at first car- 
ried on at the town residence of Lord 
Lamington, who generously placed it at 
the disposal of the Ministry until it was 
removed to the roomy Official Head- 
quarters at 28 Park Crescent, the scene 
of the activities of the Aural Board, the 
Lip-Reading School, the special evening 
Aural Clinic and the Club (feeding and 
recreation) for the pupils. 

The Secretary (Captain Ingram) and 
his staff include among other duties the 
finding of work for those in want of it 
and the supplementing of pensions and 
allowances by private contribution in 
cases of special need for such assistance. 

Up to the present about 10,000 men 


-have been discharged from Military or 


Naval Service on account of deafness or 
disease of the ear. A considerable num- 
ber of these have useful hearing and a 
smaller number are classified as very 
deaf. Of the latter a large proportion 
have been recommended for instruction 
in lip-reading. Fortunately, up to the 
present even a high degree of deafness 


has not prevented a man from doing use- 
ful work. (This is shown by the returns 
of the Special Aural Board for Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire and Westmoreland, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Nelson, 
Principal of the Royal Schools for the 
Deaf, Old Trafford, Manchester). 

It is reported that up to June 30, 1919, 
out of 1,985 men discharged on account 
of deafness or ear diseases, 1,598 (84. 
3%) were at work and only 297 (15.7%) 
out of work. There is every probability, 
however, that in time men with defective 
hearing will find themselves handicapped 
in the fight for work in spite of all artifi- 
cial expedients on the part of a beneficent 
government and in view of the regulations 
enforced by the trades unions, The best 
hope for them lies in the acquisition of 
the faculty of lip-reading for purposes of 
verbal communication, and still more in 
such improvement in hearing-power as 
patient and skilful treatment can afford 
them. 

An early start in the teaching of lip- 
reading was made in Edinburgh where 
the Edinburgh Lip-reading Association 
established a class on May 1, 1917 under 
the tuition of Miss M. E. B. Stormouth 
(now Mrs. Mann), of the Edinburgh 
School-Board. The teaching was excel- 
lent and the results, according to Mr. 
Sibley Haycock’s report, were most satis- 
factory. The activity of this centre in- 
creased when it received the State recog- 
nition and support to which it had 
established its claim. 

The first lip-reading class in London 
for Deafened Soldiers and Sailors under 
the Ministry of Pensions was opened in 
the autumn of 1917. The teachers were 
drawn from the teaching staff of the 
National Association for the Oral Teach- 
ing of the Deaf, the organization and 
technical direction being in the hands of 
the principal, Mr. Sibley Haycock. Ata 
later period teachers were also supplied 
by the London County Council under 
B. P. Jones, the Superintendent of the 
Council’s Schools and Training Classes 
for the Deaf and Blind. - . 

At present three classes are held in the 
day time, consisting of upwards of forty- 
five pupils; these classes are primarily in- 
tended for men with such a high degree 
of deafness that lip-reading is for them 
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not merely desirable but actually in- 
dispensable. 

The results have been classified by Dr. 
Eichholz as follows: 

1. Entirely satisfactory, These in- 
clude cases whose lip-reading attainments 
place them practically on the level of 
hearing people; that is to say they lip- 
read a stranger as though they were prac- 
tically in full possession of ordinary 
hearing power. 

2. Satisfactory. This category in- 
cluded cases possessing a useful acquire- 
ment of lip-reading, and who respond 
either (a) after not more than a single 
repetition or, (b) after they have repeat- 
ed the question as lip-read in order to 
make certain that they have understood 
rightly. 

3. Fair. These cases respond to 
simple sentences only, and require ques- 
tions to be repeated from three to five 
times before they apprehend rightly. 

4. Unsatisfactory. These cases re- 
spond merely to single words after fre- 


quent repitition. They are apt to suffer. 
also from neuro-muscular changes, result- 
_ ing in flattened or rough voice, 


Out of 157 men who have attended or 
are attending the day classes at Park 
Crescent 109 passed out and the results 
were as follows: 


Entirely satisfactory ............ 27 


Unclassified (having left before end of 
course for reasons of ill health, busi- 


109 


Day classes are also held at Margate, 
Doncaster, Brighton and Edinburgh. 

For those whose deafness is not so 
extreme as to prevent them from follow- 
ing their occupations there are evening 
classes in London, the larger number of 
which are established under the London 
Council in various populous districts, in 
addition to one held at Park Crescent. 

Evening classes are also held at Car- 
lisle, Stockton-on-Tees, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Exeter, Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Cardiff, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Glasgow, Hamilton, Paisley, Aberdeen, 


Doncaster, Hull, Bradford, Halifax, 
Leeds, Middlesborough, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Bolton, Burnley, Rochdale, Old- 
ham, Chester, Grimsby and Plymouth. 

Good work has been accomplished in 
all, but, from the nature of things the 
attendances have not been all that could 
be desired, and this is from various 
causes, the chief of which may be that 
the men are too tired after their day’s 
work to concentrate their minds on lip- 
reading. The existence of these classes 
has been made known: by the Ministry 
by circularization of the men, by personal 
visitation and by advertisement in the 
papers so that as far as practicable they 
are at the disposal of every man within 
the district. 

In view of the monotony and nervous 
strain involved in the concentration neces- 
sary for learning lip-reading it is abso- 
lutely essential that the men in the inter- 
vals of instruction be afforded means of 
recreation. For this purpose a Club is 
conducted at Park Crescent by Mrs. 
Dundas Grant, wife of the President of 
the Board, consisting of dining-room, bil- 
liard rooms, recreation rooms and read- 
ing rooms, the benefits of which are 
much appreciated by the students. 

The hours of instruction are from 10 
to 12 and from 2 to 4, varied by breaks 
of 5 minutes twice each session. At 
12.15 a good hot dinner is served in the 
dining-room at a charge much below the 
actual cost of the provisions, and tea is 
given at 3.15. The men are made to feel 
absolutely at home, and being so treated, 
there has never been any need for the 
exercise of disciplinary measures. 

The health of the men attending these 
classes is held to be the first consideration 
and Dr. Grant makes a special visit to the 
school each Monday and Friday to give 
aural treatment to all who need it, and at 
any other time when notified that a man 
“is under the weather.” 

It has been said that the army is a 
great leveler, but nowhere is this more 
emphasized than at Park Crescent, where 
we have officers and men mingling to- 
gether, at work and play, in perfect 
harmony and goodfellowship. When a 
man comes to us, it is unusual to find him 
otherwise than despondent, irritable and 
almost without hope of ever bettering his 
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condition, but in a few days of association 
with his fellow-students he begins to feel 
that perhaps there is still a chance for 
him, and each succeeding day sees him 
brighter and improved in health. A new 
man is often surprised to find that his is 
not the very worst case in the world, and 
that every one of the students at Park 
Crescent is just as deaf as he, suffers 
from the very same head noises, giddi- 
ness, and lacerated nerves, and that the 
common disability binds them all in 
sympathy and comradeship. All classes 
are represented here, including a major 
from the war office absolutely stone deaf, 
caused by Active Service, an actor, a 
teacher, a builder, a bank clerk, young 
subalterns, a Captain, tradesmen, farm- 
ers, labourers and men of independent 
means. Men of limited educational at- 
tainments have hesitated to commence a 
course in lip-reading, thinking that unless 
they were good scholars, they would 
never learn to read the lips, but the men 
who have graduated from the classes 
know by experience that an academic de- 
gree or a public school career is not the 
chief requirement in a student of this 
subject. Indeed one of the very best men 
the school has turned out was a dock 
labourer from Bethnal Green who, to use 
his own words “had not had much 
schooling.” 

As soon as a man enrolls in the day 
lip-reading classes, the teachers find out 
whether he would be able to return to his 
pre-war occupation, and if by means of 
his disability such would not be desirable, 
an endeavor is made to find him training 
in some good trade, and something has 
been found for every man on his gradua- 
tion, either training or work. While un- 
der instruction in lip-reading or learning 
a trade, a man receives from the Ministry 
of Pensions the full allowances for him- 
self and family, which, with the increase 
now being made, will enable him to live 
comfortably until such time as he finds 
employment. On completion of his 
course in lip-reading, a man is not just 
turned adrift and lost sight of, but a poli- 
cy of “after-care” is pursued so that 
every graduate is enabled to keep in touch 
with us. Many gratifying letters have 
been received from the “old boys” ex- 
pressing deep appreciation of the benefits 


derived from a knowledge of lip-reading. 

It has been felt by those experienced in 
working with the deaf that it is not de- 
sirable or profitable to attempt to train 
persons with defective hearing in general 
classes, and the new scheme of the Min- 
istry of Pensions which embraces the 
taking over of two large camps, one at 
Epsom and one at Blackpool, will provide 
for the deaf to be in charge of instruc- 
tors, experienced and in sympathy with 
them. In the meantime a beginning is 
being made with training classes to be 
carried on at Park Crescent simultane- 
ously with those for lip-reading. Much 
valuable experience will in this way be 
gained as to how far these two fields can 
be combined and their effect on the men 
physically and mentally will be carefully 
watched by the medical and lip-reading 
specialists. 

The most elaborate machinery has been 
constructed by the Ministry of Pensions 
for the security of the welfare of the 
deafened discharged men. When the 
labour market becomes normal the need 
of lip-reading will be more acutely felt 
and the means of acquiring instruction 
will be there to hand. The facilities for 
treatment have been fully appreciated 
and utilized. It remains to be seen 
whether the enormous practical advan- 
tages of the training now being offered 


will be realized as they ought to be, but. 


to this we look forward with the utmost 
hopefulness. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPS: The next paper 
will be a report on the work in speech- 
reading in the Boston evening schools, 
since January, 1917. This report will be 
presented by Miss Sally B. Tripp. 


REPORT ON THE WORK IN 
SPEECH-READING IN THE 
BOSTON EVENING 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SINCE JANUARY, 10917 


By Satty B. Tripp 


Friends and Fellow Workers: It gives 
me great pleasure to meet with you this 
afternoon to welcome those of you who 
come from afar to this city and to tell 
you something about what the City of 
Boston is doing for her deaf adults, a 
work which is very dear to my heart. 
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On the second of January, 1917, in a 
room in the Central Evening High 
School, a class in lip-reading was organ- 
ized with 23 hard of hearing adult pupils. 
The School Committee had authorized 
this class in response to a popular demand 
as evidenced by a petition signed by 
twenty persons. 

I myself taught the class alone that 
first night, but so many applications 
poured in that Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, now the assistant principal of the 
Horace Mann School, was appointed and 
began work on the second lesson. 


The undertaking was a success from 
the very beginning. We enrolled 67 the 
first term and the attendance was re- 
markable from first to last, although the 
pupils came from all parts of Greater 
Boston and in all cases where the legal 
residence was outside city limits they had 
to pay tuition. 

The pupils have varied in age from 
17 to 70 and in all degrees of deafness 


from the totally deaf to those whose hear- - 


ing was only somewhat impaired. 


The classes have met three evenings a 
week for the last three years in the 
Library of the Boys’ English High 
School. Beginners have met Mondays 
and Thursdays and advanced classes on 
Tuesday evenings from 7:30 to 9:30. 

The classes have been comprised of 
persons from various walks in life, in- 
cluding professions, trades, businessmen 
and women and housewives. 


The pupils’ interest in and devotion to 
their work has been most commendable. 
One and all have testified to the practical 
benefit received from the lessons. They 
have found these lessons helpful in their 
daily life at home among their families 
and friends, when shopping, at church, or 
in social and business life—by enabling 
them to more readily understand what is 
being said. Speech-reading has made the 
pupils more cheerful and less sensitive of 
their loss of hearing, and has opened up 
to them closed doors. It has preserved 
to the community independent and pro- 
ductive citizens who might otherwise 


- have been isolated. It has relieved the 


nervous strain which accompanies deaf- 
ness. Some of the pupils have been able 
to discontinue the use of their instru- 
ments hitherto found necessary. 


Because of the individual participation 
in the lessons, the speech of the pupils, 
which deafness has caused to become 
more or less imperfect, has improved. 

A great variety of work has been done, 
such as colloquial phrases and sentences, 
sentences containing homophenous words 
made and read by the pupils; names of 
cities; stores and streets in Boston; 
names of authors and noted magazines 
and books; advertisements and health- 
grams ; conundrums; puns; sentences for 
association of words; Mother Goose 
Rhymes; poems; questions on a hidden 
object ; descriptions of a picture; stories; 
games ; dialogues ; and plays. 

The programs, which have been care- 
fully arranged, have aimed to be progres- 
sive, instructive and interesting and have 
stimulated the pupils to further endeavor 
with the result that three pupils have sup- 
plemented their work with Normal 
Training Courses and have become suc- 
cessful teachers of speech-reading in 
private schools for the deaf in Boston 
and California. 

Under the rules of the School Com- 
mittee, no one who teaches in a day school 
may serve more than five years at a time 
in the evening work. My term of service 
is now completed, but the evening classes 
for the adult deaf are to go on, since they 
meet a real need in the community. 

It must be borne in mind that my 
assistants and I are all teachers of deaf 
children of long experience in oral schools 
for the deaf. Such schools have always 
been obliged to teach lip-reading to sud- 
denly deafened children of perfect 
speech, as well as to those who were 
slowly losing their hearing. During this 
long experience many principles of the 
teaching of lip-reading have been crystal- 
lized and these -have very naturally in- 
fluenced us in our work with the adult 
hard of hearing. 

We have examined all the text-books 
on the subject we could find and have 
availed ourselves of exercises from all of 
them, adapting them to the needs of the 
pupils in accordance with long recognized 
principles. We use the Nitchie Text- 
book for our first-year classes, but in all 
classes of a higher grade use lessons 
especially prepared by ourselves. 

(The Proceedings will be continued in 
the January VOLTA REVIEW.) 
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HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


By Coraie N. KENFIELD 


ONE of the stumbling blocks in the 

path of the lip-reader is the great 
number of homophenous words with 
which he has to contend. 

If half of the words used in ordinary 
speech have words homophenous to 
them, how are they to be told apart, when 
the eye, be it trained to its highest degree 
of efficiency, cannot tell one word from 
another, as all appear alike on the mouth. 

The process is largely a mental one, 
and calls for the highest development and 
use of the powers of synthesis and 
intuition. 

If synthesis and intuition are natural 
mental endowments of the student of lip- 
reading, the difficulties presented by 
homophenous words are lessened, as the 
mind quickly substitutes the word missed 
by the eye, and constructs a logical and 
complete thought. 

It is the student with the analytical 
mind who trips and falls over the homo- 
phenous words, as he must see every 
word before he can complete the full 
thought of the sentence. 

This hunting for words makes for 
slowness in lip-reading and is a process to 
be avoided. 

Fortunately for this class of pupils, 
there is a physiological if not scientific 
basis upon which rests in a great measure 
the solution of the problem. 

Absolute familiarity with the sounds 
having homophenous revelation is the 
first step, familiarity to such a degree, 
that the student does not have to stop to 
figure out the homophenous sounds, but 
can name them instantly. Such pro- 
ficiency comes only from practice, and 
from a perfect understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which we base homophenous 
sounds and words. 

We have what seems to us a good 
method of practice for all classes of 
students with regard to homophenous 
words. 

One word only of each group of homo- 
phenous words is written on the board 
and under each word are drawn lines, one 
line for each word to be supplied. Thus: 


1 abuse 5 fade 


2 bay 


3 dish 


4 can 


In this way the student sees at a glance 
how many words he must supply. 

This practice on homophenous words 
is given in class. The pupils arrive some 
fifteen or twenty minutes before the class 
is called, and with paper and pencil, with- 
out the teacher present, set about thinking 
for themselves. 

TPhose having had one course of lip- 
reading lessons or more, and who are fa- 
miliar with the homophenous sounds and 
words, help the pupils who are not so far 
advanced, explaining to them the sounds 
that are homophenous and how this 
knowledge is used in finding out the 
words to be supplied. By the time the 
class is called, most of the pupils are pre- 
pared for the sentence work. 

A sentence containing an homophe- 
nous word is given. Not-always does the 
first sentence given contain the word 
written on the board. 

The sentence is repeated twice only, 
and the pupil who reads it immediately 
comes forward and repeats it to the class, 
then turns and writes the missing word 
in one of the spaces on the board, in the 
correct group. 

Absolute verbal accuracy is demanded 
from the quick pupils, whereas the slow- 
er pupil who catches the thought of the 
sentence and who can supply the missing 
homophene, is encouraged to come 
forward. 

In this manner, all spaces upon the 
board are filled, and all pupils have a 
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hand in the filling, and have applied their 
knowledge. 


This work is given regulariy as a week- 
ly drill, and has given greater proficiency 
than all written instruction upon the 
regular lesson forms will ever give. We 
write, “memorize these homophenous 
words” but from experience, we have 
found that it is the exceptional pupil who 
follows instructions, whereas when all 
are working together, the incentive of 
competition makes a game of work which 
is easily played with gratifying results. 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE 


The newly organized Detroit League has 
succeeded in introducing free lip-reading in- 
struction and practice in the night schoois for 
adults; it started with one class but now that 
class has grown to fifty and divided into three 
classes. The league has one hundred mem- 
bers, thus half of them are taking lip-reading 
instruction. The Detroit League has two mot- 
toes, one is “Every hard of hearing person a 
lip-reader” and the other is the one word 
“GIVE.” Their policy is not to leave any per- 
son out who can benefit by the league, so they 
make no charge, but only ask members to give 
to the best of their ability, for the league needs 
money to carry on its purpose. The league 
headquarters are still in the Detroit Board of 
Commerce, but a social is held every Thursday 
evening in Cass Technical High School. The 
lip-reading classes meet at Central High, East- 
ern High and Cass High, every Monday and 
Wednesday evenings. 

At the last regular meeting of the league the 
following officers were elected: Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, honorary president; Mrs. Henry 
Deuter, president; Mr. A. W. Feiler, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Thomas Orr, treasurer; Miss Marie 
Cassell, recording secretary; Mr. John M. Orr, 
corresponding secretary and director of pro- 
motion. The Board of Directors consists of 
R. A. Bury, chairman; Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine, Miss Lucie M. Dumon, Dr. Emil 
Amberg, Dr. Shurley, Superintendent of 
Schools Frank Cody, Attorney William 
Quaine, Mr. John M. Orr. Mrs. Henry Deuter, 
pie A. W. Feiler, Mr. Shader, Mr. Thomas 

rr. 

The first thing the league is striving for is in- 
dustrial independence. Accordingly, it is plan- 
ning to start a “letter shop.” where all kinds of 
form letters will be produced on the multi- 
graph. Later, a print-shop may be added and 
a sewing establishment for the women 
members. 

The league is an ardent advocate of the Volta 
Bureau and the Vortta Review, and believes 
that that they should become more generally 
known. and to this end all of its members 
will aid in any project to further the interests 
of the Volta Bureau. It may be a revelation to 
to many to know that, out of one hundred and 
twenty in the Detroit League, only fifteen had 


ever heard of the Volta Bureau or the VoLTA 
Review. Of course the magazine is known in 
all schools for the deaf, but among the adult 
deaf throughout the United States few have 
ever heard of it, only those who have attended 
schools for the deaf. So let us help push the 
Volta Bureau; it is a great institution for good 
to all who wish to avail themselves of its 
knowledge, and the Votta Review is simply 
indispensable to one who is deafened— 
CONTRIBUTED. 


MISQUOTED 
Dear Volta: 


‘I was surprised at the impression of myself 
that I received from the report of the Detroit 
meeting, in the October Votta Review, as re- 
gards my attitude toward hearing people. In- 
asmuch as that is one of my pet theories, I 
will take the trouble to state it myself. 


I once said to Mrs. Weeks, a wide and wise 
worker in this field, “What do you consider the 
outstanding feature of the Toledo League?” 
and quickly came her reply, “The continued 
contact with hearing people.” That is as we 
would have it. We want our hearing friends 
and we want them to want us. 


One-third of our members hear normally. 
To be sure they are associate members, but 
they are very active associate members—on 
the Board of Directors, on Committees, inter- 
ested workers in all our affairs. Ovr social 
functions are very popular, regardless of ears. 
We have taken our place in the civic life. We 
are in interested, and, I hope an interesting 
group, solving our own peculiar problems but 
solving them so well that we make otrers for- 
get we have them. 

Not for worlds 
ourselves ! 


would we segregate 


Mrs. Ropney C. Dewey. 


“THE SUBTILE ART” 


The “subtile art” of hearing with the eyes! 
What cheer and comfort in that science lies! 
For only those by sad restrictions bound, 

Whose ears are dulled or deafened to all 
sound, 
Know how the “hearing eye” their need sup- 
plies. 


If o’er our — perchance, are darkened 
skies. 
We'll look for silver linings if we’re wise; 
And find them in the lessons that expound 
“The subtile art.” 


’Tis not an easy task, you mav surmise, 
To learn the art of hearing with the eyes, 
Patience and perseverance, each a round 
By which we climb until success has crowned 
Our efforts. O, the hopes it verifies, 
“The subtile art”! 


ELIzABETH TULLY 
Los Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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TWO SPLENDID ARTICLES 
AN EDITORIAL 

The November issue of the American 
Magazine is of more than usual interest 
to readers of THe Votta Review be- 
cause of two articles. “The Story of a 
Famous Inventor,” by Mary B, Mullet, 
gives a résumé of the life of Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, calling attention 
throughout to his interest in speech and 
in the deaf. There are a number of de- 
lightful stories of Dr. Bell’s young man- 
hood and experiences in trying to gain 
recognition for the telephone, and the 
account of the old Volta Laboratory and 
the establishment of the Volta Bureau 
brings out strongly the spirit of unselfish 
service to others which has always domi- 
nated the actions of the great inventor. 


“My Father,” by Frank Hodges, Jr., is- 


a tribute to the wisdom and love of a 
father who planned and followed every 
step along the pathway of his deaf son, 
enabling the boy to overcome his handi- 
cap to such an extent that he is about to 
graduate from the University of Mis- 
souri. We heartily commend to our 
readers both of these articles. 


FRIENDS WHO ARE HELPING 

During the past several months, new 
subscriptions have been sent in by the fol- 
lowing good friends. Work of this sort 
is very helpful to the magazine and is 
deeply appreciated. In addition to the 
names listed, there should be mentioned 
that of Mr. John M. Orr, of Detroit, 
through whose interest and codperation 
many members of the newly organized 
Detroit League for the Hard of Hearing 
have sent in their own subscriptions to 
“Our Magazine.” 


Speech Readers Guild, Boston............. 35 
Kinzie School of Speech Reading.......... 8 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer................. 8 
Miss Evelyn Humphreys................. 7 
California School of Lip-Reading......... 6 


*Five of these were Life-Members. 


Miss Emma B. Kessler.......... 

Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing... 5 
New England School of Speech-Reading.. 4 
Miss Marian J. Anderson...............0. 4 
Whitaker School of Speech-Reading..... cs 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading............ 2 
Miss Rosamond G. Wright................ 2 
Miss Florence 2 
St. Louis League for the Hard of Hearing.. 2 
Miss Florence Strickland................. 2 
Miss Martha E: 2 


A WORD OF TRIBUTE 


Montreal, October 14, 1921. 
Volta Bureau, - 
35th St. and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C 
Mr. De Land’s resignation as Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has been looked upon by the whole 
profession as a real mishap, as far as the bet- 
terment of the deaf is concerned. The posi- 
tion he filled to the entire satisfaction of all 
readers of the Votta Review and of every 
member of the Association betokened a re- 
sourceful man of no mean attainments, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the many subjects he 
handled. 
Every one of us will miss him; so the dea 
at large. We wish him God-speed in his re- 
tirement and we cherish the hope that his 
health will be good again soon; and should cir- 
cumstances permit, we formulate the desire he 
should be reinstated in his former position. 
H, Gavupet. 


Dr. A. L. E. Crouter of the Mt. Airy School 
for the Deaf, has generously presented a bound 
volume of the Mt. Airy World for the year 


1920-21, to the library of the Volta Bureau. . 
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THE CLEVELAND CLUB 


As one means of arousing interest among the 
general public, the Lip-Readers Club of Cleve- 
land has distributed, among the various 
churches of the city, a notice to be published 
in church bulletins. The notice gives a short, 
graphic account of the purposes and activities 
of the club, and the address of its headquarters, 
and states that the request for publication has 
the hearty endorsement of certain well-known 
ministers of Cleveland (giving their names and 
churches). 

The club is making preparations for a 
Christmas Bazaar, at which it will offer for 
sale articles made only from unbleached 
muslin. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 

Under. the auspices of the Pittsburgh League 
for the Hard of Hearing, free classes in lip- 
reading are now offered in the public evening 
schools of Pittsburgh. The classes are open to 
those between twenty and sixty years of age, 
who have full power of speech and command of 
language. e 

The classes were opened October 11, with 
an encouraging enrollment of twenty-two, with 
many more in prospect. 


LIP-READING IN ST. LOUIS 

Free classes in lip-reading have been es- 
tablished by the Board of Education in the St. 
Louis Public Evening Schools. Three teach- 
ers are now in charge of as many classes, twice 
a week, and there is a demand for more teach- 
ers. To meet this demand, the Board of Edu- 
cation is offering, under the auspices of the 
Teachers College, a normal course for teachers 
of lip-reading. Mrs. A. M. G, Pattison, who 
trained the teachers already serving, is to be 
in charge of this course, which consists of 
observation, theory, story-telling and practice- 
teaching, 

It is strongly hoped that lip-reading for the 
hard-of-hearing child in the public schools will 
also be introduced in the near future by the St. 
Louis authorities. 


THE STUDIO OF SPEECH-READING 

A recent advertisement announced the estab- 
lishment of the Studio of Speech-Reading, in 
New York, opened on October 6 by Mrs. N. 
Todd Porter, Jr., who has secured the services 
of Miss Jane B. Walker. Both Mrs. Porter and 
Miss Walker are teachers of wide experience, 
and the studio, at 115 East 56th St., New York, 
will doubtless accomplish a great mission in 
helping to spread the knowledge of speech- 
reading among the deafened. Its popularity 
has already been attested by the fact that so 
many speech-readers subscribed for its Friday 
lectures that the studio proved too small to 
accommodate them, and a room at the Colony 
Club, 51 East 62nd St., had to be engaged for 
the lectures. Interest felt outside of New York 
has been shown by the fact that the studio, in 
the short time since its opening, has received 
guests from Boston, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Toledo, and other 
cities. 


SPEECH-READERS GUILD OF BOSTON 


One of the members of the Guild, Miss Clara 
M. Ziegler, of the New England School of 
Speech-Reading, recently presented a delightful 
lecture before the Knickerbocker Studio Club 
of Speech-Reading, New York. Miss Ziegler’s 
se was “Where My Hobbies Have Carried 

e.” 


IN SILENT FIELDS 


How silence feels, we deaf all know, 
Among the sounds that ’round us flow 

We must keep pace, and though we sigh, 
Lip-readers, bravely watching, vie 

With hearing folk who think we’re slow. 
We are the deaf. Short days ago 

We heard, loved music, voices low, 

Took part in all, but now we bide 

In silent fields. 


Have patience, please, and let us show 
To you, of hearing ears, who know 
Not this, how you may help us by, 
If ye break faith with us who try, 
We must not rest, though there is woe 
In silent fields. 
RutH B. Hirton 
With apologies to Col. John McCrae. 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 


The opening meeting of the weekly Con- 
versation Class of the Pomeroy Schocl in 
Philadelphia, was quite auspicious. Mrs. W. 
P. Johnson, president of the Kansas City 
League for the Hard of Hearing, was the spe- 
cial guest of the school, and gave an animated 
account of the founding of the League, and 
its subsequent usefulness. Mrs. Johnson has. 
just returned from Washington and paid her 
respects to that city, especially the VoLTa 
REvIEw. 

Miss Clara M. Ziegler of Boston, spoke of 
the relation of that city to “the most inter- 
esting people in the world’”—the deaf. Mrs. 
Hubert, president of the Speech-Reading Club 
of Washington, talked in a very interesting 
way of the deaf at the Capital. Miss Cora E. 
Kinzie, Principal of the Kinzie School, then 
told of the wonderful growth of the study of 
speech-reading since she founded her school, 
seven years ago, 

Here was represented about fifteen hundred 
miles of The Good Old U. S. A., which seemed 
to give the meeting a national character, so 
Miss Grace Holloway conducted a Spell-down, 
“to see who is the champion lip-reader of 
America.” Five cities were represented : Wash- 
ington, New York, Kansas City, Boston and 
Philadelphia, and the City of Brotherly Love 
took the prize. Miss Augusta E. Holloway was 
left standing alone. ‘ 

After the meeting Mr. Pomeroy was asked 
to give a demonstration of “The Simplified” 
to the teachers present. This he did, and both 
the simplicity and the system seemed to appeal 
to all, calling forth manifestations of surprise 
and approval.—ConTRIBUTED. 
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NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS TO 
HEAR LECTURES 


In a recent issue of The Deaf Carolinian we 
note that arrangements are being made by the 
Superintendent to have several prominent edu- 
cators deliver addresses, during the year, to 
the Teachers’ Association of that school, The 
fact that Mr. Goodwin has secured Dr. C. E. 
Brooks, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, for the first speaker is worthy of 
comment, and the plan, we believe, will be of 
interest to other schools. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH 
CORRECTION 


Dr. Frederick Martin has resigned his posi- 
tion as Director of Speech Improvement in the 
public schools of New York City to become the 
head of the Martin Institute for Speech Cor- 
rection, associated with the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

For many years the vocal department and 
school of expression of the Conservatory have 
received requests from all parts of the coun- 
try from those suffering with defects of speech, 
and a decision has been reached to help this 
class of sufferers. 

After visiting several well-advertised speech 
clinics and stammering schools, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Conservatory spent several 
weeks at Dr. Martin’s summer school. He saw 
many cases of speech defects corrected, and, 
six months later, followed up these cases to 
ascertain whether the results has been per- 
manent. The investigation was absolutely con- 
vincing, says the secretary-treasurer, and the 
Ithaca Conservatory then offered Dr. Martin 
the Directorship of the proposed institute for 
speech correction. 

Two courses are offered by the Institute—a 
corrective course for the various forms of 
speech disorder, and a comprehensive normal 
course of two years. 


SPECIAL DAY CLASSES IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


During the last year or two special day 
classes have been opened in the large centers 
of New Zealand. These are staffed by teachers 
trained at the Sumner school, and at present 
cater to partly deaf children, children who 
have lost their hearing after learning to speak, 
children with defective articulation, stammer- 
ers, and adults desirous of learning lip- 
reading. Very satisfactory results have been 
achieved. 

(From a member in New Zealand.) 


Miss Mary New, who is well known at the 
school, having taught here a few years ago, has 
been appointed to the editorial staff of the 
Votta Review in Washington, D. C. Miss: 
New is a capable young woman and will no 
doubt meet with success in her new work.— 
The Deaf Carolinian, 


Mr. Pollyanna: There’s one consolation in bein; 
a hear a word you say. Ha! ha! haw 


Ma 
—S. N. KESSLER. 


A COSTLY INFIRMITY 


A lady whose sister was coming to Boston 
was hunting up a room for her. She found 
one that seemed very reasonable, and the land- 
lady explained, “This is really a $5 room, but 
I will let it for $3.50 because the cars pass close 
by and I'll admit it’s a little noisy.” 

“Oh, that won’t trouble my sister,” said the 
caller. “She’s extremely deaf.” 

“Ah,” said the landlady. “In that case I must 
charge her full price."—Boston Transcript. 


AN ADDED AFFLICTION 


At the dinner table his elders had been dis- 
cussing the State School for the Deaf, while 
seven-year-old Johnnie listened interestedly. 

That evening, when preparing for bed, he 
looked earnestly into the face of his older sister 
and sighed. 

“Wouldn’t it be awful to be deaf, Titi?” he 
said. “Just think of having to wash your ears 
every day and never getting any good out of 
them at all !”—Harper’s. 


ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


“What would your mother say, little boy,” 
demanded the passer-by virtuously, “if she 
could hear you swear like that?” 

“She'd be tickled to death if she could hear 
it,” answered the bad little boy. “She’s stone 
deaf.”—Fun, 


Public School 47, New York, for deaf chil- 
dren, has made a gift of sympathy of $22.55 to 
the children of Armenia. From tiny kinder- 
garteners, who, besides being deaf have not yet 
learned to speak, up to the oldest child in the 
school, they have given up their sweets that 
those far-off children might have bread.— 
The New Near East. 
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Hard-of-Hearing or Deafened Teacher of betape 
The: Elizabeth Helm Nitchie—March, 97 
Harris, James Coffee: The Heavens—June, 285 
Has Deafness Me Young.: Mary E. Steffey— 
Nov., 499 
Hays, Harold, 
Blighty 
The Patulous Tube (clipping)—Aug., 
381 
Report of New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Boston—Nov., 476 
Portrait—Nov., 477 
Heavens, The: James Coffee Harris—June, 285 
Note of Reprints—Nov., 505 
Henderson, Myrtle Lone: Ingratitude—Feb., 94 
H. E. R.: Our New Guild House (poem)—March, 141 
Hermit-Crab, The: 
Hilliard, Ethel M.: 


Jan., 6 
Hilton, Ruth B.: In Silent Fields (poem)—Dec., 535 
Hingrave, F. L.: Before and After—Lip-Reading— 
Jan.. 1 
His Mistake (verse—clippine)—Aug., 379 
Hogg, B. Yorkstone: The Gates Aiar—Aug., 380 
Homophenous Words: Coralie N. Kenfield—Dec., 532 
Hotchkiss, Dwight: On Being Twenty- Three—Aug., 
7 


35 

How a Deaf Child Was Taught Speech Reading and 

Mary Hilliard Bickler—Aug., 382; Sept., 
424; Oct., 455 

How a Mother Taught Herself to Train Her Deaf 
Child: Bertha L. Bartlett—May, 193 


Grace Irene Carroll—April. 165 
Photo and biographical sketch— 
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How Deaf Children Play the “Health Game”: Mrs. 
Richard Mansfield—May, 215 
Howell, Louise: Report of Lip-Readers’ Club of 
Cleveland, Boston—Nov., 488 
Hamlet, Frances C.: 
_Human Nature (poem)—Feb., 65 
Today (poem)—March cover 
Adventure (poem)—May, 214 
Hull, Susanna E.: Extract from Letter—Nov., 506 
Human Nature (poem): Frances C. Hamlet—Feb, 65 


Ideas for the Practice Class: Emma M. Bolling—July, 


343 

the Deaf, An (poem): Laura R. Edell— 
an., 4. 

Improved Development and Use of Language by our 
Deaf Pupils, The: J. Brown—Feb., 78 

In the Words of Priscilla: John A, Ferrall—July, 328 

ae as Diseases and Deafness: Fred DeLand— 
an., 3 

Ingratitude (verse): Myrtle Long Henderson—Feb., 
94 


In Silent Fields (poem), Ruth B, Hilton—Dec., 535 
Is There?: Mary E. Steffey—May, 223 

It’s a Gift: — A. Ferrall—March, 109 

I Wonder: Margaret L. Stone—Feb., 85 


Johnsen, Julia E.: With Apologies to Van Dyke 
(poem)—Aug., 381 

Jones, Mabel K.: Reprints of Language Development 
for sale—Sept., 433 

June, the Month of Brides: Louise T. Kline—June, 
279 


Kane, Edith B.: All for Practice—June, 308 
Kass, Emma A.: The Pacific Coast School of Lip- 
Reading (note)—Nov., 505 i 
Keep the Nose Clean and Free from Obstructions: 
Fred DeLand: 
Part I—Jan., 3 
Part II—Feb., 82 
Part I1J—April, 159 
Kenfield, Coralie N.: 
Rhythm in Lip-Reading—Feb., 74 
Homophenous Words—Dec., 532 
Kennedy, Mildred: 
The Art of Using Crutches—Dec., 509 
Kessler, Saul N.: 
Cartoons—April, 146, 155, 169, 182 
Music of the Soul (verse and drawing)—May, 211 
Cartoons—May, 218 
Cartoons—June, 308 
Cartoons—Aug., 374 
Kinzie, Rose: Why the European Tour for the Hard- 
of-Hearing has been Postponed—Feb., 91 
sey Louise T.: June, the Month of Brides—June, 
279 


La Crosse, Edwin L.: The Value of Auricular Train- 
ing—Aug., 356 
Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics at Hamburg, 
The: E. W. Scripture. Ph.D., M.D—May, 238 
Laterman, Mrs. Clara: Report of Jersey City League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Boston—Nov., 4 
Laughter as an Exercise: John A. Ferrall—Sept., 400 
Lecture-Phone Introduced, The: Louise I. Morgen- 
stern—Jan., 38 
Let Actions Speak: William F. O’Connor—Feb., 96 
Letter to “Our Magazine,” A: J. L. MacDonald— 
Feb., 61. 
Letters: 
M. F. B.—Jan., 45 
A Lip Reader—Jan., 45 
G. K. Wadleigh—Jan., 46 
1 L. MacDonald—Feb., 61 
. A. Goldstein—Feb., 94 
J. B. Timberlake—Feb., 95 
Caroline A. Yale—A. L. E. Crouter—March, 142 
Charlotte R. Willard—March, 142 
A. J. Storey—March, 142 
J. D. Wright—May, 253 
E, H. Nitchie—May, 254 
W. O. Smith—June, 312 
P. N. V. Rau—June, 313; Dec., 543 
Paula Mendel—Aug., 390 
W. Pomeroy—Aug., 390 
Mrs. R. C. Dewey—Dec., 533 
H. Gaudet—Dec., 534 
Life’s Harmonies: Laura A. Davies—Sept., 393 
Lip-Reading, Notes from schools: 
Pacific Coast School—Jan., 41 
Evening Class, Brooklyn—Jan., 43 


Muller-Walle School, N. Y.—Jan., 47; June, 315; 
Oct., 454 


Syracuse School—Jan., 48 

Minneapolis School—Jan., 48 

New England School—Feb., 96 

Los Angeles School—Feb., 96 

School, Boston—March, 144; May, 


Muller-Walle School, Chicago—April, 192 
Nitchie School—May, 255 
Whitaker School—Oct., 454 
Garfield-Weston School—Oct., 454 
Lip-Reading for the Slightly Deafened, Harmful or 
eneficial?: Juliet D. Clark—June, 302 
Rubaiyat, The: Elizabeth Brand—July, 


Lip-Reading Tournament at the New York League, 
he: Estelle E, Samuelson—Aug., 368 

B.: Photo and biographical sketch— 
an., 

Louisiana: School for Negro Deaf (ngte)—Feb., 70 

Love, Dr. James Kerr: 

Tribute by Harold Hays—Dec., 523 
Portrait—Dec., 524 
How to Prevent Deafness—Dec., 525 


McClure, Wm. C.: 
Photo and biographical sketch—Jan., 6 
Made Supt. Mo. School (note)—July, 325. 
MacDonald, J. L.: A letter to “Our Magazine”’— 
Feb., 61 
MacKay, Elizabeth: 
The Snowball Rolls (verse)—Aug., 361 
Picnic Time—Sept., 434 
ae, Lucy: Note from Her School—Nov., 


0 

McDermott, Valeria D.: Report of Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Botenadiae. 479 

Alice: Adventures in Lip-Reading—May, 

Manning, A. C.: Illness (note)—Feb., 76 

Mansfield, Mrs. Richard: How Deaf Children Play the 
“Health Game”—May, 215. 

Martin, Dr. Frederick: Opens Institute at Ithaca 
(note)—Dec., 536 

Marvin, Grace: Games for Trampers—June, 299 

— for Practice Classes: Alice N. Trask—Jan., 


Memorial Fund for Volta Bureau—Jan., 38 
Message from South America, A: John D. Wright— 
June, 305 
Me, Too: B. M. R.—April, 190 
Mid-Nitchie Night’s Dream, A: Anonymous—July, 334 
More News from Holland: Louise I. Morgenstern— 
April, 177 
Morgenstern, Louise I.: 
The Lecture-Phone Introduced—Jan., 38 
More News from Holland—April, 177 
Morrison, J. Stewart: Resignation (note)—Feb., 90 
Mount Airy Convention: O’Donnell, in the California 
News—July, 350 
Music of the Soul (verse and drawing): Saul N. 
Kessler—May, 211 
My Best Lesson: W. F. O’Connor—May, 231 
My Prison Walls: Laura A. Davies—April, 182 


“Never Go in Swimming after a Full Meal’: John A. 
Ferrall—April, 179 

i Miss B.: Psychology of the Deaf Child—Aug., 
6. 


Newhart, Horace, M.D.: The Responsibility of the 
Physician in Otology—April, 170 

New, Mary C.: Rhythm-Work in the Alabama School 
for the Deaf—April, 148 

Ninety-Five Theses on Seeing Speech: Dr. Paul Schu- 
mann—May, 246 

Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm: The Hard of Hearing 
Teacher of Lip-Reading—March, 97 

New Superintendents of Schools for the Deaf—Jan., 5 

Norris, Anne C.: Why Don’t You Plant an Acorn?: 
April, 164 

gies sa of the: (Nebraska Medical Journal) 
—Feb., 

Now for a Sail, A Practice Class Idea: Emma M. 
Bolling—Nov., 501 


Chenesition of the Glottis: E. W. Scripture, Ph.D, 
.D.—Feb., 
O’Connor, William F.: 

Two, To?—Feb., 65; April, 169 

Let Actions Speak—Feb., 96 

My Best Lesson—May, 231 
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Frank: The Mount Airy Convention—July, 
‘ Twenty-Three: Dwight Hotchkiss—Aug., 


On Both Sides: Elizabeth 503 
Oral Pupils, ayes of (note)—July, 3 
Organizations for the Hard of Menincr 
Chicago—Jan., 48; Feb., 95; April, 192; June, 314; 
July, 352; Aug., 391; Nov., 479 
San Francisco—jan., 48; Feb., 84; April, 192; 
June, 314; Aug., 391; Nov., 478 
Toledo—F eb., 49; June, 315; ’Nov., 483; Dec., 533 
ae 925 March, 140; June, 257; Nov., 
Philadelphis—Jan., 48; Feb, 95; April, 184; 
Sept., 434; Nov., 487 
Kansas City—Feb., 96. Nov., 490 
New York—Feb., 96; April, 192; June, 314; 
July, 351; Nov., 476 
Los Angeles—March, 192; June, 315 
St. Louis—March, 143; 48 
Jersey City—March, “Way, 256; July, 351; 
ov., 
Cleveland—March, 144; Sept., 434; Nov., 488; 505 
Toronto—May, 256; Sept., 434 
Pittsburgh—May, 256; Nov. 485; Dec., 535 
Washington—April, 192; May, : 224; June, 315; 
July, 351; Nov., 489 
Detroit—Oct., 454; Dec., 533 
Newark—June, 315; Nov., 482 
Otologists and the League for the bis of Hearing, 
The: Geo. E. Shambaugh—Jan., 3 
Our New Guild House (poem): H. E. R.—March, 141 
Owens, Sadie I.: The Socialized Recitation—April, 157 


Panaceas: cat M. Beard—June, 276 
Peetickay: W. Scripture—June, 500 
Note on 505 
Perrett, Wilfrid: 
Some Light on the Soft Palate—May, 240 
A Specimen of Peetic (No-Spelling) Writing— 
Aug., 358 
Offers Prize for best use of “Peetickay.” 
Philadelphia Club Sold, The: Josephine B. Timber- 
lake—April, 184 
Phillips, Dr. Wendell C.: 
Presides, Boston Convention—Nov., 471 
President’s Address, Boston—Nov., 473 
Portrait—Nov., 472 
Physical Nature of a Vowel, The: E. W. Scripture— 
April, 149 
Physics of Speech, The: E. W. Scripture—Aug., 366 
Phonetics: 
on—Jan., 32 
nswers to questions Pr 33 
Questions on—April, 
Answers to questions on April 175 
Courses in Phonetics—Ma 
Phonetic Institute of Greneble. The: Isabelle M. 
Scott—July, 323 
Picnic Time: Elizabeth MacKay—Sept., 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration, A: Ellen. L: 
March, 103 
Pitiable Case, A: (The Silent Hoosier)—April, 190 
Pittsburgh has a Circus: Elizabeth Brand—July, 344 
Plea for Deaf Children: Boston Transcript— 


April, 
Pomeroy, ‘Wilmer: The Speech-Readers’ Alphabet— 

ay, 
Poore, ge H. T.: Appointed Supt. Tenn. School— 


ov., 505 
Porter, Mrs. N. Todd, Jr.: 

Be a Bee—May, 326 

Her activities—Jan., 31 

Opens Studio of Speech- Reading—Dec., 535 
Portugal, Number of Deaf There pea 4 353 
eae Class, Suggestions: Frances Spalding—Aug., 


Prayer New House (poem): Louis Untermeyer— 
arch, 
Printed Books eo Hundred Years Old: John A. 
Ferrall—Jan., 
Progress of the Japanese Oral School: Mrs. Reischauer 
(letter) —April, 
Project for ‘Grade Mathematics, A.: Annah 
Taylor—June, 297 
Psychology of the Deaf Child: Miss B, Nevile—Aug., 


362 
Pyramid on Its Apex, A: Tohn D. Wright—Nov., 502 


Randal, Verna O.: Report of Kansas ny League for 
the Hard of Hearing, Boston—Nov., 490 ' 


Red Cross: 
Poster for Membership Drive—Oct. cover 
What the bgt Cross Is Doing—Nov., 504 
Reischauer, Mrs. K.: 
Progress of Oral School in Japan (letter)—April, 
Further Progress (note)—Dec., Rg 
R. F.: White Magic (poem)—Jan., 1 
Responsibility of the a in Otology, The: 
Horace Newhart, M.D.—April, 1 
— in Lip-Reading: Coralie N. Kenfield—Feb., 


Rhythm-Work in the Alabama Schoob for the Deaf: 
Mary C. New—April, 148 
Richardson, Josephine M.: Autobiography of a Stam- 
merer—Feb., 62 
tee Lip-Reading Practice: Alice N, Trask— 
ept., 
Rabe, A. L.: Resigns as Principal, Kendall School 
—Nov., 
Robinson, Ruth: Listening with the Eyes—Aug., 391 
Report of Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
earing, Boston—Nov., 
Roe, W. Carey, B.A.: Some of the Psy- 
chology of the Deaf Child—Feb., 
Rookie Lip-Reader’s Experiences, Thomas R, 
Baker—Oct., 445 
Ross, N. H.: A Few Laughs—April, 185 
Rousselot, The Abbe: (Note from the Literary Di- 
gest)—Sept., 432 


Sad Condition of Deaf Children in Brazil: John D. 
Wright—Sept., 411 
Samuelson, Estelle: The Tournament at 
the New York League—Aug., 
Schara, Josef: Reorganizing ened Facilities in 
Austria—Jan., 24 
Schools for the Deaf in Argentina: John D. Wright— 
July, 336 
Schumann, Dr. Paul: Ninety-Five Theses on Seeing 
Speech—May, 246 
Scott, Isabel M.: The Phonetic Institute of Grenoble— 
July, 323 
Scripture, E. W., Ph.D., M.D.: 
The Vowel Siren—Feb., 75 
Observation of the Glottis—Feb., 77 
The Analysis of Vowel Curves—March, 99 
The Physical Nature of a Vowel—April, 149 
The Laboratory = Experimental Phonetics at 
Hamburg—-May, 2 
Peetickay—June, 300 
The Physics of Speech—Aug., 366 
The Mechanism of Breathing—Sept., 403 
Service of the Boarding-School, The: Mabel H. Gray— 
Nov., 495 
Historical Plays: Offered as. Prizes— 
ov., 
Sign Language 
Board at Virginia School wishes to abolish—Jan., 


45 
Parents at Belleville School wish to abolish—Jan., 
47 


Sinclair, Virginia: 
Foreword to the Would-be Lip-Reader—Feb., 87 
A Tribute—Aug., 364 
Social Hour for Lip-Reading Classes: M. Gertrude 
Evans—June, 304 
Socialized Recitation, The: Sadie I. Owens—April, 
157 


Sollberger, Emma: Grading Pupils in Physical Train- 
ing—April, 186 

Some Observations on the Psychology of the Deaf 
Child: W. Carey Roe—Feb., 52 

Snowball Rolls, —_ (poem): Elizabeth MacKay— 
Aug., 361 

Spalding, Micisent Suggestions for Practice Class— 
Aug., 377 

Sparrow, Rebecca E.: A tribute to—July, 346. 

Seen of Christmas Gifts: John A. Ferrall—Dec., 


Speech: 
Ontario—Jan., 32 
Corrective, Lynn, Mass. —Jan., 43 
Better Speech in Schools—Tan., 47 
Speech Work in Laramie—Feb., 92 
“Silent Corkey“ Speaks—April, 189 
Clinic at Wyoming University—Oct., 470 
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ee Reader’s Alphabet, The: Wilmer Pomeroy— 

ay, 2 

esa ong Autobiography of a: Josephine M. Rich- 
ardson—1 eb., 62 

Standing in Slippery Places—and on a Bluff: John 
A. Ferrall—Aug., 

Needed Schools: Florida Herald—Feb., 


Steed, Lyman: The Education of the Deaf—Jan., 1 
Steffey, Mary E.: 

Is There ?—May, 223 

Has eee Kept Me Young?—Nov., 499 
Stevens, J. E.: Survey of Education of Deaf (note)— 


ec., 5 

Stevenson, Nellie I.: This Really Happened!—March, 

ms ay Bs Elwood A.: Photo and biographical sketch— 
an. 

Stone, Margaret L.: I Wonder ?—Feb., 85 

Strategy Failed to Work: (clippine)—Oct., 

Sturdivant, Elizabeth: On Both SidesNov., *s03 

Stutterers, Clinic for: (note)—Feb., 

Subtile Art, The: Elizabeth Tully-~Dec., 533 

Suggestion for Practice, A—April, 184 

Summer Camp for Deat Girls, A: (note)—March, 108 

Summit of Silence, The: Laura A. Davies—Jan., 

Surgery at Illinois School (clipping)—April, 188 

Suter, 

Miss cinhardt’s Tea—April, 161 
Report of Speech-Reading Club of Washington, 
Boston—Nov., 489 

Segregation of Oral Pupils and other suggested im- 
provements (note)—Sept., 

Sensitive Flame of the Bunsen Burner as an Aid to 
Voice Production and Speech for the Congenitally 
Deaf Child: Iza Thompson—Sept., 397 

Shambaugh, George E., M.D.: The Otologist and the 
League for the Hard of Hearine—Jan., 

Sutherland, Leela: Her Death—Dec., 

Synonyms "for Lip-Reading Practice—Jan., 42 

Syracuse Clinic School, The: E. G. 
DeLany—Oct., 


Talcott, Eva C.: Deaf (poem)—Jan., 

Taylor, Annah S.: A Project for Eighth Grade Mathe- 
matics—June, 297 

Taylor, Mrs. A. V.: Report of Newark League for the 

ard of Hearing, Boston—Nov., 4 

Teachers of Exceptional Children: Training school 
for—Sept., 399 

Teaching the Young Idea how to Shoot: John A. 
Ferrall—Feb., 67 

That Column “D”: (from Florida Herald)—May, 250 

Think of Poor Old Robinsin Crusoe: John A. Fer- 
rall—Oct., 447 


This Really Happened!: Nellie I. Stevenson—March, 
140 


Thompson, Iza: The Sensitive Flame of the Bunsen 
Burner as an Aid to Voice Production and Speech 
for the Congenitally Deaf Child—Sept., 397 

“Through a Glass Darkly” (poem): Annie R. Knowl- 
ton—June, 311 

Thomason, Pattie. M.A.: Voice Training in Interme- 
diate Grades—Feb., 88 

Timberlake, Josephine B.: 

Reply to “A Public Protest” (letter)—Feb., 95 
The Philadelphia Club Sold—April, 184 

Toagne of Lip-Readers, The: John A. Ferrall—May, 

21 


Transformation: Laura A. Davies—Feb., 60 
Trask, Alice N., (Mrs. J. E. D.): 
Material for Practice Classes—Jan.. 21 
Club House of the San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing—July, 319 
Riddies for Lip-Reading Practice—Sept., 408 
Offers prize for lip-readers—July, 345; ‘Aug., 365 
ws of San Francisco League, Boston—Nov., 
4 


Portrait, Nov., 478 
Tripp, Sally B.: 
_ Concludes service in Boston evening schools— 
July, 352 
Speech-Reading in the Boston Evening Public 
chools—Dec., 530 
Tucker, Walter J.: 
w Superintendent at Mystic (note)—Feb., 73 
Photo and biographical sketch—March, 142 


Tully, Elizabeth: The Subtile Art (poem)—Dec., 533 
Two. To?: F. O’Connor and Saul N. Kess- 
ler—April, 


—s Friend, The (poem): Laura A. Davies— 
uly, 
Untermeyer, Sacto: Prayer for a New House (quoted 
poem)—March, 
Urbantschitsch, Dr. Victor: His death—Aug., 376 
bag Schools for the Deaf there: John D. Wright— 
ug., 


Vactuphone, The: Earl C. Hanson—July, 331 
Vee of Auricular Training: Edwin L. La Crosse— 
ug., 
Voice raining for the Hard of Hearing—Jan., 41 
Voice Training in Intermediate Grades: Pattie Thoma- 
son, M.A.—Feb., 
Volta Bureau: 
Helped by Mrs. Porter—Tan., 31 
7 to—Jan., 47; Feb., 76; ‘Aug., 381, 389; Dec., 


to—Jan., 47 
EVIEW: 
Advertisements, wording for—Jan., 44 
“A Splendid Magazine”’—Jan., 
from the Florida School Herald—Apgril, 


Extract from Editorial in the Palmetto Leaf— 
April, 186 

Raises Rates—July, 357 

Value to Older Deaf Children—Oct., 470 

Back Numbers Not Needed—Nov., 504 

Offers Shakespeare’s Plays as 506 

Friends Who Are Helping—Dec., 
rvice Advertiser) Dee, 

Vowel Siren, The: W. Scripture, 


Feb., 


Wyle, Be Horace E.: Resigns as Supt. Tenn. School— 

ov., 50 

Walker, Tan e B.: Teaching in New School—Dec., 535 

Walton, William T.: Faith Healing and Deafness— 
Sept., 

Way, Daisy M.: ie as the Los Angeles School of 
Lip-Reading—Feb., 

of the The: Juliet D. Clark—April, 
15 


1 
Weaver, James A.: Photo and biographical sketch— 


an., 8 

Welty Harry L.: Photo and biographical sketch— 
an., 5 

Westerman, Mata: — at Minneapolis School of 
Lip- Reading—J an.. 


Cora C.: School of Speech-Reading— 


Oct., 454 

What Experimental Phonetics has Accomplished ~ 
the Instruction of the Hard of Hearing and the 
Deaf: G. Panconcelli-Calzia—-Sept., 417 

White Magic (poem): R. F.—Jan., i2 I 

Why Don’t You Plant an Acorn?: Anne C. Norris— 
April, 164 

Why “eer it to the Ouija Board?: Paul Taylor— 
Feb., 


Wilcox, “c Viola: Photo and biographical sketch— 
Tan., 6 
Wilege. 
it es that Hear—Jan., 
Ths School in the “Land of ye Sky” (note)— 
ov 
Wins'ow, hy ‘Paul V.: Treatment of Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness—Sept.. 
With Apologies to Van Dyke (poem): Julia E. John- 
sen—Aug,., 381 
Wright, Betty Campbell: Another Inauguration in 
Washineton—May, 224 
Wright. John D.: 
Schools for the Deaf in Argentina—July, 336 
Schools for the Deaf in Urueuay—Aug., 370 
= Sad > eawcsas of Deaf Children in Brazil— 
ept., 
Is Your “School ey ae in the Fair ‘Chance 
Column ?—Sept.. 
A Message from he America—Tune, 305 
Photographs of Mr. Wright and his son and 
daughter—Feh.. 93 
A Pyramid on Its Apex—Nov., 502 


Zimmerman, Elinor C.: eet of St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Boston—Nov., 
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DEATH OF MISS SUTHERLAND 


Miss Leela M. Sutherland, for thirty-seven 
rs a teacher in the Rochester School for the 
af, died September 9, 1921. 

A memorial service was held at the school on 
Sunday, September 18, at which time many 
tributes were paid to the beautiful character of 
Miss Sutherland. Mr. Forrester, Superinten- 
dent of the Rochester School, said in part: 

“T have met many teachers of the deaf in my 
time, but never one more efficient, more modest, 
more devoted, more loyal, or more faithful.” 

The October number of the Rochester 
Advocate is a memorial number to Miss Suth- 
erland, whose loss will be severely felt at the 
school. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


The Volta Bureau has just received from the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., one 


_of its Health Education pamphlets, on the 


subject of teaching “health habits” in the 
elementary schools. 

This volume is full of excellent suggestions, 
most attractive and interesting, and much in- 
formation which would be of value and service 
to all mothers and teachers. 

A note states that a sample copy of Sugges- 
tions for a Program for Health Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools, will be sent free of charge. 
Readers are advised to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to procure a copy of such an 
instructive little book. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF APHASICS 


A Reply to the American Teacher Who 
Offered Suggestions 


(See page 313 in the June, 1921, Vorta Review) 


Mysore, India, Aug. 14, 1921. 
Dear Madam: 

Please allow me to offer my sincere thanks 
for your kind letter, re the re-education of 
Aphasics. 

You may be glad to learn that I was working 
exactly on the lines, except that I never made 
use of the left hand. I am giving the patient 
practice in articulation, sometimes simultan- 
eously with a few definite arm-exercises. This 
helped me in getting normal voice which con- 
tinued longer than usual with him. But he is 
very sensitive, and takes any little disappoint- 
ment to heart with the result that what he was 
able to do at one time cannot be had at another 
time. I am afraid that his age has been a bad 
impediment to his progress. I have advised 
him to carefully study “The Friendly Corner” 
in the July Votta Review. 

I should like to give the following details: 
He can use the left side of his body only with 
great difficulty. He readily comprehends what 
is said or written to him, but can neither read 
aloud nor repeat, nor can he make bystanders 
understand what he means. He makes an hon- 
est attempt without being sure of success, but 
at the same time he knows if he has gone 
wrong. Copying he does excellently, and he 
knows the English language also quite well. 


I hope that this typical case will attract the 
notice of physicians who may discover what has 
happened to his motor powers and how they 
can be beyond his control while the sensory 
powers are quite obedient. 

Once again I thank you for ready response 
on the subject, and hope that this will create 
discussion in our popular, scientific journal, the 
Votta Review. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. N. V. Rav. 


WISCONSIN DAY SCHOOLS 


Miss Pauline Camp has been appointed 
Supervisor of Day Schools for the Deaf in 
Wisconsin. Great credit should be given to 
Superintendent Callahan for his foresight in 
appointing a trained teacher of the deaf to fill 
this position. This is the first instance in the 
history of Day Schools in whch the State in- 
spector has been a trained teacher. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The Volta Bureau is indebted to Mr. J. E. 
Stevens, of the School for the Deaf at Sum- 
ner, Christchurch, New Zealand, for a most 
concise and readable survey of the education 
of the deaf. The paper was prepared as a 
lesson for upper grade pupils in the Sumner 
school. It makes one wonder how many 
schools for the deaf in this country include 
a course in the education of the deaf in their 
curricula. 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN MEMBER 


The Volta Bureau, 

35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose herewith a money order in settle- 
ment of your account for advertisment, and 
am pleased to say that I received about 18 ap- 
plications in answer to the advertisement. — 

Yours 


; 
The.Ohio School for the Deaf is trying an 
experiment which, it is believed, will result in 
great good to the children and teachers. Every 
morning at nine-thirty milk and crackers are 
served to the entire school, thus breaking the 
long period between the six o’clock breakfast 
and the twelve-fifteen dinner. Other schools 
will be interested in hearing of the good effects 
of the procedure. 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOL IN JAPAN 


A letter from Mrs. A. K. Reischauer of 
Tokyo, states that the little oral school for the 
deaf there, consisting of thirty-one pupils and 
five teachers, opened its fall term on September 
5. Quite a number of improvements have been 
made to make the “school-family” more com- 
fortable, and great success should attend their 
efforts, 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


TEACHERS WANTED 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


WANTED—Teacher for deaf boy of 10 years. Has had 
six years’ oral training. Address, Box 22, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A teacher familiar with articulation and 
correction of speech defects to undertake this work in 
private boarding school for backward children. Address: 
Box 394, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for a primary 
grade. Albany Home School for the Oral Instruction of 
the Deaf, 98 Pine Ave., North, Albany, N. Y 


TEACHER WANTED—Day School for the Deaf. 
Special training required. Address Superintendent of 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PUPILS WANTED 


Teacher trained in auricular work will form a class for 
the development of hearing among’ partially deaf_chil- 
oe. in or near Pittsburgh. Address A. P. S., Volta 

ureau. 


TO GO ABROAD—Two exceptionally well-trained and 


experienced oral teachers wish to teach together in a 
foreign country. Address Cc. C., Volta Bureau. 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED—A copy of Arnold’s History of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, in one volume. Will pay good p 
Address, Box 66, Volta Bureau. ’ 


ACOUSTICONS FOR SALE 


1 instrument of the S. R. D. type, a desk instrument 
with 2 receivers, in fine condition, cost $70; price $35, 1 
instrument Multi-Acousticon type, desk instrument with 
four receivers, in fine condition, cost $100; price $50. 
Address, E, E. C., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 
HOW TO USE IT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE—$2.50 THE YEAR 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 
to 


Correct English Publishing Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
The Book 


$1.00 
What De—Short Lessons en the and 


_. Occupations 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color 


‘Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 


Mt. Airy Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


_ Established in 1867 


An endowed School for Deaf Boys 
and Girls. The Oral Method is em- 
ployed and imperfect hearing is 
trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of 
age, while Grammar-School grades 
fit students for High-School work. 
Manual Training is provided for both 
boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three 
carefully supervised homes. There 
is a new central school building, a 
well-equipped gymnasium, and 
ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, CAROLINE A. YALE 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, INC. 


announces the opening of 


THE MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


under the direction 
of 


DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 
(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 


Formerly Director of Speech Improve- 
ment, New York City. 


Director Speech Clinic, College City of 
New York. 


Director Speech Clinic, Hunter College. 


Lecturer, Post-graduate Medical College, 
New York City. 


Courses for the correction of stammer- 
ing, stuttering, lisping, lalling, aphasia, 
mutism and attention deafness. 


NORMAL COURSES to supply the 
great demand for teachers of Speech 
Improvement. 


Address 
429 DeWitt Park ITHACA, N. Y. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’> Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Regular Course, 30 individual lessons, with the 
we of attending practise classes without extra 
arge. 


Normal Courses. This department is open to the 
deaf as well as to those who can hear. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principat 
601 PIERCE BUILDING 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading for the Deaf Adult 


TWENTIETH SEASON 
_A New Progressive Conversation Course 


COPLEY SQUARE 


“The Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf (Bruhn Lip-Reading System), by Martha E. 
Bruhn, is a new work intended for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide book for Self-instruction at 
home.” Price, $3.50. Send orders to the Publisher, or to the Volta Bureau, or to the School, 


Outlined by Miss Bruhn in response to a long-felt 
need for advanced work. 


New material’ presented in a new and original way. 


HELEN N. THOMAS, Associate 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Branch Normal Training School for Teachers 


MISS LOUISE HOWELL 
Miiller-Walle Method 859 Rese Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto School of Speech-Reading 
Miiller-Walle Method 


MIss Grace K. 
52 College Street, Toronto, Can. 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Twelfth Night Club, 47 West 44th St., New. York City 


Established November, 1908 
Normal Graduate Miss Bruhn’s School. 


Practise Classes, Lecture Courses. Voice Placing. 
Normal Training Course. School 


duate Kinzie School. 


MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal. 
Private and Class Lessons. 

Summer Course in the Country. 
opens October 15. 


SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Laura L. Arbaugh 
Vineville, Macon, Georgia 


MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON 
Branch Normal Training School of 
The Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 


MISS S. SPYKER 
MUuLLER-WALLE METHOp oF Lip-ReapInc 
SPECIALIST IN SPEECH WorK 
1448 Joseph St. New Orleans, La. 


MRS, RODNEY C. DEWEY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Miiller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
7 West Woodruff Avenue 


THE McKERRAL SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mrs, Lena McKerrat, Principal 


Normal Course Graduate of the Miiller-Walle School 
of Boston 


3114 Prum Street SeaTTLE, WaAsH. 


Cincinnati School of Lip-Reading 
and Speech Correction 


Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf; Correction of the various 
Speech Disorders and Abnormal Voices, 

Miss HermMine MITHOEFER 
403 ANDREWs 
anp Race SrrReers 
THE DAYTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie and Miller-Walle Methods 
MABEL R. LINDNER, Principal 
Room 18, Louis Block _ Dayton, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Onto 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miiller-Walle Method Miss Marion A. Durfee 
10 Winthrop Bldg. 

335 Westminster St., Providence, R. I, 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Lucetta MILteR Moore 

Nitchie Method 

Phone, Drake 33 


3415 Grand Ave, Des Moines, Iowa 


Principal: MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M. 


number of applicants justifies class. érganization. 
students may enter at any time. 
system of daily practise work. Write for booklet. 


WHITAKER SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
1001 East Seventeenth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1916 


Regular instruction for small classes which begin September 1, December 1, March 1, June 1—or when 


For individual lessons, which are Per if desired, 
Large general conversation classes for all pupils. 


MISS V. SINCLAIR, A.B. 


Associate: 


pecially devised 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Louise Wimsatt, The Farragut, 17th and I Streets, Washington, D. C. 


For sixteen months instructor 
nstruction Hospitals 


Normal Graduate under Miss Bruhn, Boston 
and Mrs. Trask, San Francisco 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World, 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Miiller-Walle Method 


4665 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and: Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 


Telephone, 8502 Circle. 421 W. 57th St., New York City | 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 
Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech Defects 
of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Improvement. 


Constructive, inspirational methods adapted to the needs 
of pupils of any age. 


TACOMA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MRS. M. A. KENNA : 
Normal Graduate of. the Los. Angeles. School of 
“Lip-Reading : 


S. BirMIncHAM ST. Tacoma, Wass. 


THE PATTISON SCHOOL 


Lip-READING SPEECH CORRECTION 
MULLER-WALLE BRANCH NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mrs. ALICE PATTISON ST. OUIS 


4254 OLIVE STREET 
EVERETT W. PATTISON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
ADVANCED LIP-READERS 


Redlands School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Ottve E, Harris 
Normal graduate of the Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
114 West Palm Ave. Redlands, California 


MISS GRACE I. TULLER 
Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


2 Queen’s Park Toronto, Canada 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH YOUR EYES 


DALLAS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 


5329 Reiger Avenue ’. Dallas, Texas 
A FORMERLY DEAF TEACHER 


a lip-reading understands your difficulties. Trial lesson 


ee. 
MISS E. H. FAIRMAN, 
145 West 84th St., New York City. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Hutchinson High School 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Gertrude B._ 


Locke, 248 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, New York 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing 
6017 Enright Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


LONG BEACH, CAL, 
2161 American Ave. 

Nitchie Method—Private Lessons—Practise Classes 
Affiliated with the Los Angeles Lip-Reading School. 
MRS. J. A. WILMOT, A.B. (formerly Louise T. Kline) 
Normal Graduate of Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING FOR THE 
ADULT DEAFENED 


MRS. VERNA O. RANDAL, Principal 
Normal Graduate of the | 
Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
The School is now located at 
405 New York Life Building, 


Baltimore Ave. at 9th Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OREGON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MRS. FLORENCE L.: EVANS, Principal 
Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-reading 


1345 East 13th Ave. Eugene, Oregon 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS LAURA A. DAVIES 
Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of 


_ Hearing 
1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Fayette Park 
Private Instruction 


The Syracuse Clinic Lip-Reading School 


FOR HARD OF HEARING ADULTS 


Small Classes 
EvizazetH G, De Lany, A.B., Principal _ 
Normal Graduate NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE Methods 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Regular Practise Classes 


By the late ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 
In cloth binding, $1.50. .In heavy paper. binding, $1.00 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World, 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE KINZIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


1606 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Circular 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MISS RENA WOLF, Principal 
Hotel Lorraine, Philadelphia, Pa. Normal Graduate, Kinzie Method 


Instructor of Speech-Reading in the William Penn Evening High School 
For two years Assistant in the Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


ANNA L, STAPLES KINZIE METHOD CLARA M, ZIEGLER. 
Regular and Normal Courses The Hospitality Department will assist out-of-town 
Revised Postgraduate Normal Course their oe 

4 Jefferson Hall, 175 Dartmouth St. BOSTON, MASS. 

DELAWARE SCHOOL OF SPEECH- TRY 
FOR THE DEAF ADULT 
LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH 
1219 West Eighth Street, Wilmington, Del. DROPS 
Normal Graduate 1919 - Kinzie Method SOLD EVERYWHERE 
THE STUDIO 
OF 


SPEECH-READING 
Room 2, 115 East 56th Street, New York 


KINZIE METHOD 
Private Instruction Daily Conversation Periods Weekly Lectures 


INSTRUCTORS: : 
Mrs. N, Todd Porter, Jr, graduate and. Jane B. Walker, A.M., Lecturer at the 
former instructor in the Kinzie School of Metropolitan Museum of Art, graduate 
Speech-Reading, Philadelphia, graduate and former instructor on the staff of the 
and former teacher of the Miiller-Walle Nitchie School of Lip-Reading in New 


method, Yerk, postgraduate in the Kinzie Method. 
HOSPITALITY DEPARTMENT: ASSOCIATE SECRETARIES: 
Mrs, John Peyton Clark, Head Mrs. T. Quincy Browne 
Mrs. J. Ives Edgerton Miss Katharine S. Fowler 


The Studio of Speech-Reading has been organized for the purpose of extending Miss 
Jane B. Walker’s professional work among the deafened, 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


ASHEVILLE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
in the “Land of the Sky” 
MISS LUCY McCAUGHRIN 


GRADUATE MULLER-WALLE AND KINZIE METHODS 
REGULAR AND NORMAL COURSES, KINZIE METHOD 


Rooms and board for a limited number of pupils at the school 450 Montford Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


Speech-Reading School for Adults 
2157 Euclid Avenue . Cleveland, Ohio 
KINZIE METHOD 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1921 


MRS. CORA C. WESTON : MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
KINZIE METHOD 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 1816 I St. N. W., Washington, D. C. . 
MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Miiller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, Kinzie Method 


Summer Course, 65 Thomas Street, Portland, Maine 
Winter Course, 129 Stanley Street, Montreal, Canada 


CHICAGO 
Helen M. Gebhart, Director, Fine Arts Building 
Lip-Reading for Deaf Adults 
Branch Normal Training School—Private Lessons—Practise Courses 


Miiller-Walle Method 


THE POMEROY SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


A Few Reports from the Users of Our Correspondence Course 
“We are indebted to you for simplifying this study for us Deaf.”—Pennsylvania, 
“T write to tell you how pleased everyone is with the New Method.”’—New Yark, 
“I am more glad every day that I have your System to work with.”-—Canada, 


| “The Simplified” is not mere sentence reading. It is systematic and scientific study into the bone 
and fibre of lip movements—what they mean when, we see them. If instructions are followed, lip-reading 
will become a matter of habitual thought—when we see printed words, we will involuntarily think of how 
| they mppces on the lips: subconscious sight quickened, and conscious speech-reading. Send for 
particulars. 

The Pomeroy Simplified System is used in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE POMEROY SCHOOL 
for the Study of the Art of Lip-Reading 
(By an Original Simplified System) 
548 North 10 Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Witmer Pomeroy, A.B:, Principal Miss Grace Hotroway, Secretary and Teacher 


3 H Lessons—Individually, Classes of Three, Evening Classes. Normal Course, Weekly Conversation Class. 
: CHARGES—MODERATE 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


June 1. 


to the House Manager. Dining-room privileges. 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, which is open throughout the year, offers club privileges to 
the adult hard of hearing. Visitors are welcome during office hours, daily, 10 to 5 
(Saturdays, 10 to 1), except Sundays and holidays. 
Social meetings, practise classes, lectures, handwork department. 


Five rooms are available for members wishing to visit in Boston for a short time or for deafened 
persons who desire to attend a school of speech-reading or consult doctors. Applications should be addressed 


CONDUCTED BY THOSE WITH IMPAIRED HEARING to serve as a medium for self-expression 
and to provide incentive and opportunity to overcome the handicap of deafness. 


Activities from October 1 to 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
Is invited to come and visit the 
CLUB HOUSE 
of the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing 

Opened November, 1920 


1957 Franklin Avenue ToLepo, Oxn10 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Club House 851 California Street 
Open throughout the year to visitors and guests 
Mrs, Joun E. D. Trask, President 
Miss H. M. Tursavutt, Secretary 


HANDWORK SHOP 
The New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 
Sells work made by hard of hearing men and 
women. Orders taken for fine needlework 
and “novelties, Consignors from everywhere 

welcomed, 
Write for information. 126 East 59th St., New York City 


Los Angeles League for the Hard of Hearing 
603 Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Monthly meetings of good cheer. Pleasant Saturday 
afternoons of Lip-Reading and Tea. 

The Junior League for the Hard of Hearing affiliated 
with the Los Angeles League. 
Miss Mary E. Rice, 

President. Cor. 


Miss Datsy M. Way, 
Secretary. 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
will welcome visitors at all meetings 


Room 33, 1624 H Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


LIP-READERS’ CLUB OF CLEVELAND 
For the Hard of Hearing 
Social, Educational, Recreational Opportunities 
2525 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE 


THE TORONTO LIP-READING CLUB 
Laura M. Currie, President Alice Hetherington, Secretary 
Visitors cordially welcomed 
Y¥. W. C. A. Bldg. 21 McLeod St., Toronto 


You perform a real service when you persuade a 
hard-of-hearing person to take Tue Vota Review, for 
each number is a help and an inspiration, 


S. BLANCHE De FRANCE 
Teacher of Lip-Reading 
169 Glen Avon Ave. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Nitchie Method 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE CORRECTION 
OF SPEECH 


Treatment of all forms of speech disorder includin: 
absent, delayed or defective speech; lisping, thick sp 
and stammering. 

Special attention given to young children and the deaf 
or hard of hearing. ‘ 


JENNIE HEDRICK, Director 
Telephone West 1194 W. 3321 N. St., Washington, D. C. 


AMMER 
STttrmlLNG 
PERMANENTLY CORRECTED 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD . 


Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville 
Bell and other eminent authorities; 
adopted by public schools 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
THE REED SCHOOL, Inc. 


Mrs. Frank A. Reep, President 
Detroit, Michigan 


1427 Hubbard Avenue 


Sargent Bandbooks 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

A Compendium for Educators—An Annual Survey of 
sanenne. with Especial Reference to the Private 

ools, 

A Guide Book for Parents—Critical Description of the 
Private Schools as They are. 

Educational Directories, Introductory Chapters, Re- 
views of Recent Literature and Numerous other 
Features make the Handbook Invaluable. 
7th edition, 928 pages, crimson silk cloth, $4.00 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 

The only book which deals with New ane amy as a 
whole. Of Interest to New Englanders wher- 
ever they may live. : 

34 edition, 928 pages, Illustrations, Route Maps, in 
four colors, Crimson silk cloth, rownd corners, 
$4.00. Full crimson leather, $5.00 postpaid, 

PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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DEAF 


The dreams of the deaf come true. You have had a vision of 
what good — would mean to you—Happiness beyond 
expression. 


The VACTUPHONE 


(Patented) 
(The new hearing device) 


is the answer to your dreams—no longer need you feel the handicap 
of deafness for with the 


VACTUPHONE 


you can hear as others hear. 
Think what this will mean—to hear distinctly and with utmost 


‘comfort in the home—at church—in public places. 


The Vactuphone, the invention of Earl C. Hanson, is a scientific instru- 
ment employing the Vacuum Tube Amplifier, which made the wireless tele-. 
phone possible. It picks up and amplifies the feeble voice waves and without 
distortion. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING 


**T have, for some years past, used various makes of hearing devices, but none of them 
have ever assisted me when the receiver was used on the right ear, upon which I am almost 
totally deaf. Your Vactuphone instrument was just as good on my right ear as it was on my 
left, and I think that you have found something that will prove of great benefit to all people 
who are hard of hearing.’’ 


‘*T feel from my experience that there is nothing that approaches your Vactuphone. You 
may use this testimonial in any way you wish as it is —— by a most grateful owner of a 
Vactuphone.’’ 


‘<Tf all those in this great city who are as deaf as I am could have been connected up 
with the receiver of your Vactuphone while it was being demonstrated to me this morning it 
would-—I am sure it would have been an event in their lives. For the ‘first timc in many years 
I knew the companionship of the human voice and you, knowing how deaf I am, can realize 
what it means to me. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on your achievement.’’ 


The Vactuphone Will Be a Revelation to You 


Call at our nearest office for a demonstration or write for descriptive matter. Instru- 
ments are now ready for delivery and your order will have prompt attention. 


A FRIEND is one who tells a person with subnormal hearing about the VACTUPHONE. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory, READING, MASS. 
SALES 


BOSTON: Tremont Temple, 88 Tremont Street. HICAGO: 1317 Masonic Temple. 

NEW YORK: 457 Marbridge Bldg., 1328 Broa SHILADELPHIA. 411 Crozer Bidg., 1420 
WASHINGTON: 210 Browrley 9 aaa 1304 F. St. N. W. Chestnut Street. 

LOS ANGELES: 518 Delta Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO: 318 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Books and Hearing Aids 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Miiller-Walle Method 


Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E, BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Tuos. P. Nicnors & Son Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher 
of large experience. This accounts for 
the wonderful sale which this book has 
had. Its revision brings the book thor- 
oughly up to date with all of the latest 
methods. It is used as a text-book in 
some of the public schools and in many 
of the leading schools for the deaf. 


“The only authoritative work 


in this country upon its subject.” 
—The Outlook. 


READING 


Principals and Practice 
New and Revised Edition 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This text-book on lip-reading, which, 
since its original publication, seven years 
ago, has become recognized as the au- 
thority on the subject, has been carefully 
revised in every respect. Plans for the 
revision were complete before Mr. 
Nitchie’s death and the changes are based 
on his own notes and experience and the 
constructive criticism of his associates at 
the N. Y. School for the Hard of Hear- 


jig. 


oer re ves 


Net, $2.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Wonderful News for the 


DEAF 


“Cause Thine Ear To Hear” 


If all remedies or devices 
have failed you, or if you 
have a device now and 
want a better aid for your 
hearing—try the Little 
Gem Ear Phone. The 
Little Gem brings smooth, 
pleasant sound to your 
ear, and when connected 
with the Gem Sound Per- 
fector you can hear from a very great 
distance. The Little Gem awarded Gold 
Medal (highest award) at the Interna- 
tional Exposition. 


Write for booklet, which explains 
everything. Tell your deaf friends. 


GEM EAR PHONE COoO.,, Inc. 
804 V. R. Marbridge Bldg., 47 W. 34th St, 
at Broadway, New York City © 


Every Teacher of the Deaf 


should know what is 
going on in the world of 


THE DEAF 


The Silent Worker 


an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is recognized 
everywhere as the deaf 
world’s leading magazine. 


Subscription Price: $2.00 
Single copies: 25c 


Address: The Silent Worker 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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BOOK. DEPARTMENT 


STORY CHARTS 


Clarke School, 


For Class Work with Young Children 


Series I. Three Charts of 12 stories each, with manual...................00000. $10.00 
Series Il. Three charts of 12 stories each, with manual................0ceseeeee 15.00 


Northampton, Mass. 


Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Order from KATHERINE F, Barry 
Price, $2.50, Net 


School for the Deaf Colorado Springs, Colo, 


' A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 


J. W. JONES 


Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised. .$0.60 
eok II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
ook III, for High School Grades, revised . 


Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 


These books are especially adapted to cultivate the 
reading habit and the language sense. 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


Lip-Reading For Class Instruction 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 

Formerly Principal Manhattan School for the Hard 

of Hearing, New York City. Teacher of 
Lip Reading in the New York Evening 


Schools 
Second Edition, Cloth, $1.50; 200 pages 

An ideal and comprehensive text-book for class- 
room as well as individual instruction of deafened 
adults and hard cf hearing school children. It is 
in for deaf children 
who have acquire speech. 

Adopted by the fr4 of Education for use in 
the public schools of New York City, and by 
school authorities throughout the United States: 

Send for descriptive leaflet 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
Publishers 


11-15 Union Square New York City 


“The Question Book” 
“Language Drill Stories” 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF LIP-READING 


“Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,” by Louise I. Morgenstern. 


An excellent textbook, containing many practical, helpful suggestions for 
class and private work. Every teacher should own a copy. 


By Louise Upham (See below). 


By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal, Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia 

The Beginner’s Book 
The Question Book—For Second-Year 


Classes. 
Language Drill Stories—For Third-Year 
Classes. 


What People Do—Short Lessons on 
Trades and Occupations. 


Clothbound, attractively illustrated in 


— “The Question Book” and “Language 
z Drill Stories” have recently been ordered 


adult pupils found them very helpful for 
practise work at home and at school. 


by several teachers of lip-reading, whose. 


BOOKS FOR DEAF CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACHERS 


By J. W. JONES 
Superintendent, Ohio State School for the 
Deaf 
A COURSE IN ENGLISH 

Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. 


Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 
Grades. 


Book III, for High School Grades. 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of 3rd and 
4th Grades. 
60 cents each, except Book III, which is 
5 cents 


Most schools for the deaf use these books 
and have found them especially helpful in 
developing a love for reading. 


Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. © 
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Private 


. Classes for Teachers of Deaf 


Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, 
Class-Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in 
elementary and grammar grades b 
exclusively. First semester begins 


Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


oral methods 


Theory, 
tober 1, 1920. 


Teaching. 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


stammering. 
Illustrated catelog bcs full particulars sent on request 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Beautiful 
Home School Site 


Fireproof 


Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of prominent Ear 


This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. Classes limited. 


Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 


Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: 
Story-T: 


Observation 
elling, and Practice 


Private and class instruction for the Adult Deaf in Lip-Reading. Conversational classes for advanced pupils. 


The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, stuttering 


Dr, M. A. Gotpstern, Director 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 


Miss M. Connery, Principal 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PASQUAN METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE 


Guarantees to those Born Deaf: 


Normal Speech 
Modulation 
True Pitch 
Resonance 

Distinct Articulation 


Apply at Studio of Applied Vibration in 
Phonetic Voice Culture 


MME. MARGARETE PASQUAN 
of Vienna, Austria, and New York City 


1131 8th St. N. E. Washington, D C. 
(Opposite Kendall Green) 


Interviews by appointment only. 


MARRIAGES OF THE 
DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results of Marriages 
of the Deaf in America 
By Epwarp ALLEN Fay 
Vice-President and Professor of Languages in 
Gallaudet College, Editor of The American 
Annals of the Deaf. 
Contains the more important records of 4,471 mar- 
riages in tabulated form; also a bibliography of 
nearly 300 references. Published in 1898, 528 
pages, 6" x 9%”. Cloth, $2. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.. 


Graphical Studies of Marriages 
of the Deaf 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 

1, A Graphical Index of the 4,471 
Marriages Reported in Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay’s Marriages of the Deaf in America. 
2. A Graphical Index of the Marriages 
Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 3. A De- 
tailed Study, Presented in the Form of 
301 Graphs, of the Marriages Resulting in 
Deaf Offspring, Showing Ancestry and 
—_ Relatives of Husbands and Wives, 

te. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W. 


Washington. D. c. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children 5 
VINEVILLE, MACON, GA. 


1. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. : 4 4 
2. Uses speech exclusively in all departments. | 
3, Provides an atasiiiie, by most advanced methods. 

4. Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupils. 
; OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


- 
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_ MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools. The school is in the sub- 
urbs of the city of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT Kensington, Maryland 


HOME ORAL SCHOOL 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 


Speech and Lip- 


Reading used exclu- 


sively. Class small. 


Careful supervision of speech out of school hours, 
Much is made of the home life. 


MISS K. VIOLA WILCOX, 
Principal. 


MRS. BROOKS SHACKLEY i 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH pares INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF 
Former Teacher of the Deaf 
ity o ew Yor irection Dr. Frederic a 
Studio, 22 East Mt. Vernon Place BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LANGUAGE 

Deaf Children STORIES AND 

“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
By 


Gertrupe W, Croker, MasBet K, Jones, and 
M. Everyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sare 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals: Book I, 50c.; Book II, 75c. 


Send orders to 
MISS M. E. PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23d St, 
New York City 


Attractive Textbooks for 
S 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World. 
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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 
Administration Building, THe Votta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-president, MAry MCCowEN 
Secretary Pro Tem, H. M. MCMANAWAY 


President, Harris TAYLOR 


Second Vice-president, E. McK. Goopwin 
Treasurer, Boyp TAYLOR 


Honorary Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Fren DeLAnp 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


1918-1921 

Harris Taytor, LL.D. 
Superintendent, Institution 
for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New York 
City. 

A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 
Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

GILBERT GROSVENOR, LL.D. 


President, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Joun Dutton Wricut 
Principal, Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 


Mary McCowen 


Principal, McCowen School 
Home, Chicago. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman 


Mrs. A. G. BELL 

Mrs. EpMuNp Lyon 
Mrs. A. T. MILLs 
Susanna E, 
Mrs. A. L. E. CrouTer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1919-1922 
Davin Farrcuip, D.Sc. 
In Charge of Agricultural 
Explorations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cot, CHARLES W. RICHARD- 
SON 

In charge of the Section of 

Defects of Hearing and 

Speech, Division of Recon- 

struction, U. S. Army. 


Carottne A. YALE, LL.D. 


Principal, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 


T. C. Forrester 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. ; 


H. M. McManaway 
Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


1920-1923 
Mrs, CALVIN COooLipcE 
Washington, D. C. 


E. McK. Goopwin 
Superintendent, North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


Harotp Hays, M.D., 
F. 
President, New York 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing, New York City. 


A.vin E, Pore 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, Edgewood Park, 
Pa. 


Mrs, NATHAN Topp Porter, JR. 


Cora Etsie KINZIE 
FRANK M. Driccs 

Mrs. Joun D. WrIGHT 
Tuomas A. EpIson 
Mes. CHARLES R. CRANE 


The obiect of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 


In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to deaf children, 
the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, THe Votta Review, 
encourages the conservation cf hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to deafness, the study of the art 
of lip-reading by the hard-of-hearing adult, and the correction of defects in speech in children and adults. 


The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the objects the 
Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with no entrance fees. Life 
membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send their remittances to Major 
Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 


THe Votta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra charge. 


Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. Ample 
opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the Volta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 


The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents desiring 
teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, head Kindergarten to College 
Entrance 


‘“<Where the Child is Made a Study’’ 


A refined boarding and day school with 
home atmosphere. Separate houses for 
boys and girls. 


Large Enough to be a Real School 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 


The School Staff also conducts 
Correspondence Course for 
Mothers of Little Deaf Children 


Military Drill, as Conducted Once a Week 


Which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, John Dutton 
Wright, and by which parents are enabled to save for their children the priceless years 
before school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 
and auricular development. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
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